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A MESSAGE 
TO THE 17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


On every side we see evidence that the country is slowly but certainly emerging 
from the era of discouragement and depression. To you, the far-flung group of 
Hartford Agents everywhere, the Hartford extends a public expression of appreci- 
ation for your loyalty and cooperation over the trying years through which we 
have passed. « During the 124 years of its life the Hartford, a stock company 
whose policies are non-assessable, has weathered many critical periods with honor 
and increasing strength. e Another successful record made by the Hartford in the 
face of adverse conditions is set forth in the annual statements of the Two 
Hartfords. Be sure you have at hand a sufficient supply of these statements to 
hand to property owners who may be interested in the financial strength of their 


insurance companies. 


To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


















































































COMPLETE TALES and POEMS 
of EnGAR ALLAN POE 


3 With New Introduction by HERVEY ALLEN, author of “ANTHONY ADVERSE” 
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THE LITERARY GUILD 


The Famous Walter J. Bliack One Volume Classic 


From the greatest American writer of all time came 


poems and stories enough to fill sixteen volumes. Now ; 1 
within the covers of this single beautiful vol are included every Beautifully Bound. Genuine 


oem, every story the immortal Poe ever wrote—not a word, not a aid 7 
es omineds “Murders of the Rue Morgue,” “The Gold Bug,” “The Morocco Grained Leather. 
Raven,” “The Bells,” “Annabel Lee” and all his other tales and poems t ‘ 
are here complete. Bound in genuine morocco-grained leather, pub- R P ~ 
lished to sell at $2.98. Given absolutely free if you accept the money- egu ar rice.. 2.98 
saving offer of The Literary Guild made in this announcement. 


THE NEW PLAN 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 










































Lil lan ae AY @et;me We have deliberately planned Guild Service to be the most 
ik complete, economical, convenient, and satisfactory book service 

You Enjoy These in the country. Membership is free. The Guild Magazine 
WINGS comes to you every month free. In WINGS ihe Guild 


Six Privileges Editorial Board reviews each month about twenty outstanding 
new books including the one picked as the Guild selection for 

—————— ]1 the month following. You may purchase any of these books, or 
in fact any book in print, through the Guild. If you want the 

Choose Your Own — selection for the mem, it will be amt you on approval. 

a ou may return it in five days, or you may keep it and pay only 

Books » Get Any $2.00 for it regardless of the retail price. (Guild selections 
Books You Want range in retail price from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want 

to examine the Guild selection for the month, simply return the 

2 : =a 6“ Announcement Slip” sent thirty days in advance with WINGS, 


and no book will be sent you. You may buy as few as four 


O07 
Save as Much as 50% books during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


on Guild Selections These may be the Guild selections at $2.00 each or any other Editorial 
books in print, of your own selection, at the publishers’ estab- B d 
= 3 lished prices. In all cases we prepay postage. oan 
CARL 
Buy as Few as Guild Members Save Up to 50% on the VAN DOREN 
Four Books a Year Outstanding Books a 
of Your Choice During 1933 members saved $796,000.00 on books purchased through the Liter- JULIA i 
ary Guild. Every one who wants to keep abreast of the outstanding new books PETERKIN 
_——— P| published each month should enroll as a member of the Guild. It is the only JOSEPH 
Guild Mavazi WI method of obtaining the important privileges listed here. A further saving of woop 
fazine NGS 1244% on all books is made possible by a special advance payment arrange- KRUTCH 
SITES tds Mee ment, only available through Guild membership. = eanmibatnenn 


for SATISFACTION 


Sees Protect Yourself Against Rising Prices = [~”% | 


| *** BUY THROUGH +++ | 





the Latest Books Labor and materials are going up, and with them the cost of book manufacture. | THEGUILD | 
‘ Free membership protects you against rising book prices on Guild selections | BOOK SERVICE | 
au 5 for a whole year. 


Postage Prepaid 


On All Books Subseribe Now—Send No Money 


— rs The new features of Guild Membership guarantee you greater economy, convenience, and satis- 
faction than any other method of book buying. Remember: members buy only the books they 

Guild Selections want and they may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you 
S send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the leather-bound de luxe one-volume edi- 
ent on Approval tion of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE absolutely free if you act promptly. 
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Full Year’s Subscription MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
! i 

ee es | FREE—Complete Works of Poe \ 

to WINGS | THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 3 N. W. I 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. ! 

FREE l Please enroll me as a member of the Lite Guild of America, I am to receive free each ' 

month the Guild iM ine WINGS and al! other membership privil for one year. | agree i 

1 to purchase at least = books of my cheice throng the ierary otia during he yen. and 1 

. a, | SS Genaanmanie™ | 

issues of this |! eo . 1 

sparkling literary | Name... ieee eae tediieceameall ; 
magazine, with oe 

news of booksand amg? - 
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outch argetoevery Subscriptions from Minors Must Have Parent's Signature : 


This offer restri to persons living in the United States. If ide el here, write forin- 
Da te tee eae cuit be oddooncod ts McAinck & Go sae Te ~ -» T ponte 


Guild subscriber. — |___‘mstion. Canadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh & Co $88 Yonge Bt., Toronto 
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ADVICE 


I ask that News-WeeEk be fair in respect to prohi- 
bition and wet propaganda. Repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was by a very small vote. 

Bisuop N. B. Cuurcu 

Dayton, Ohio 


KANG TEH’S SPIRITUAL STANCE 


In defense of Emperor Kang Teh, is it not possible 
for the weeklies and daily press to give some rec- 
ognition of his spiritual stance, even if diplomatic 
relations and sanctions arrive by freight later on? 

He is the only earthly ruler today who makes the 
Divine Will his platform, and peace, contentment and 
tranquility the first-year plan for his people. Even 
under the thumb of Japan, he may not prove such a 
total loss. That is God’s business. This is the age of 
self-expression in governments. We have seen what 
non-recognition of divinity has done in Russia and 
Germany—the former, churning in a foam of second- 
rate production; the latter, saluting with the greatest 
religious fervor ‘something that runs on four legs,” 
typical of the brute rather than the spiritual in nature. 
Both armed and arming for more bloody wars. 

Kang Teh may surprise the world yet and show the 
rest of China something better than red communism 
can manifest. Give him a break and a square deal, for 
his spiritual courage is all there. 


Flushing, L. I. 


MEDICAL COSTS 


Issue of Feb. 17, center column page 24, Science: 
“a major operation that costs a poor man $100 may 
cost a rich man 10 per cent of his yearly income—” 

As a matter of fact, $100 is frequently considerably 
more than 10 per cent of a poor man’s income, and 
figuring on this basis, the poor man has but $900 
left to live on while the rich man whose operation 


J. S. Hackett 


costs $100,000 has, presumably, $900,000 left to worry 
along on. 

The logic of such fees is too apparent for wonder: 
10 per cent of a man’s earning power (or his worth) 
is a fair charge for keeping him in repair. 


Mat BramMsie 
Hampton, Va. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SUGAR 


I am in accord with the Tariff and Colonial Policy 
as advocated by our Cane Sugar Refining Industry, es- 
pecially regarding Cuba. Viewing the situation from a 
proportional, rather than a literal standpoint, I find the 
following facts: 

Observations of the Tariff Commission found that of 
a raw production of 3,730,000 long tons of Cuban cane 
sugar in 1920, 3,080,357 tons found its way into con- 
tinental United States to assist in satisfying a total 
available consumption of 4,450,228 long tons, or 94.3 
pounds per capita. No Cuban refined sugar was im- 
ported at that time. 

In 1925, of a total production of 5,125,000 long 
tons, Cuba imported 3,608,036 tons, of which 1,182 
was refined sugar. This was to assist in the supply of a 
5,854,945 long ton year, or 114.8 pounds available per 
capita. 

“ 1930, 2,227,836 long tons of raw, and 244,485 
tons of refined sugar was imported from Cuba’s 4.671,- 
000 production of aid in a total available domestic 
consumption of 5,683,827 long tons, or 103.7 pounds 
per capita. 

1932 found a production of 2,603,000 long tons, of 
which 1,674,952 tons were imported raw, and 423,262 
refined. Cuban raw imports totaled but 28 per cent of 
our available consumption that year. 

A 1,994,528 long ton production for the grinding 
season 1932-33 found 439,319 tons of refined cane 
sugar imported from Cuba. Actual domestic consump- 
tion was estimated at 5,344,158 long tons, or 93.6 
pounds per capita. 

In view of American investments in Cuban sugar 
properties to the amount of $370,000,000, legislation 
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Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into one handy vol- 
ume. 22,000 articles covering every branch of human knowledge are at your finger 
tips for quick reference or for systematic reading. The list of subjects which follows 
gives you only a glimpse of the amazing wealth of knowledge in this marvelous book: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Races, Worship 
Superstition 
Marriage 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Pyramids 
Temples, Tombs 
Skyscrapers 


ASTRONOMY 
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Solar System 
Planets, Meteors 


AVIATION 
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Air Lines 
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Production 
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EDUCATION 
Public 
Industrial 
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Radio, Television 
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Dynamos 
Measurements 
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ENGINEERING 
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Surveying 
Road-Building 


EXPLORATION 
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Sculpture 
Painting 
Etching 

Wood Ca rving 
Printing 


FORESTRY 
GAMES AND 
SPORTS 
Contract Bridge 

Baseball 
Football, Golf 
GEOGRAPHY 


Mountains 


- - and these are only a handfal from 22,000 subjects! 
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A. H. McDannald 


Editor The Encyclopedia 
Americana 


22,000 Articles 
1,250,000 Words 
Over 1,300 Pages 
1,160 Illustrations 

Size 6 x 9 x 134 Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch 
Index 
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MEDICINE 
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Surgery, Drugs 
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Schopenhauer 
Spencer, Dewey 
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Radioactivity 
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Bones, Muscles 
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Circulation 
Respiration 
RELIGION 
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Ever Offered in ONE Volume 


Here is an amazing book that offers you the complete scope of a liberal education in 
one splendid volume at an astonishingly low price. From four years of College train- 
ing you would not retain half the knowledge contained in this one great book. Here 
is a marvelously quick and easy means to self-instruction on every subject of edu- 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Scope of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


Never Before Has So Much Valuable 
Information Been Gathered Into 
ONE HANDY VOLUME 


This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE conven- 
ient volume. It is based on a new and practical plan—to offer 
the essential facts on every subject without wasting words and 
space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. That is why 
it has been possible to cover the range of TWENTY big books 
in ONE convenient volume. No more tedious wading 
through ponderous reference works of many volumes. Now 
the facts you want are quickly found. No more long, com- 
plicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax your patience and 
waste your time. Now the information you need is yours in- 
stantly in the fewest, simplest words. Think of the saving in 
time and effort; think of the ease and simplicity of getting the 
knowledge you need. MHere’s the short cut to information 
you’ve always wanted. Here’s an Encyclopedia you can 
really use. Here’s the biggest value in knowledge you’ve ever 
been offered. 


Examine It on Approval 


Send No Money 


You may have this great book for free examination and judge 
for yourself its amazing value. Just sign and send the cou- 
pon. The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern Atlas 
will be sent you prepaid. You may either return the Ency- 
clopedia and owe nothing or keep it and send $1.00 a month 
until the Special Price of $3.50 has been paid. In any case 
you keep the Atlas free. Mail the coupon today. 
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will send you a splendid handy Atlas 
with 32 pages of 4-color maps cover- 
ing the whole world. You may keep it 
free even if you return the encyclo- 
pedia. 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers * 
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Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one 
copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
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month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
postage, has been paid. 
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necessary to rectify above deficiencies in domestic re- 
fining will depend upon how deeply American inves- 
tors are embedded in the Cuban refining industry. Our 
Federal Government cannot be expected to prejudice 
interests of its own citizens. 

In 1926, Cuba supplied 58 per cent of our raw sugar 
consumption; by 1932 this had fallen to 28 per cent. 
United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines supplied 41 per cent in the former, and 71 per 
cent in the latter year. Whereas, prior to 1926 an av- 
erage small-scale Cuban farmer spent 75 per cent of 
his cash income, derived from sugar and tobacco, for 
imported foodstuffs, he now devotes his time and money 
to agricultural diversion. The United States export of 
13 food items to Cuba in 1925 was valued at $43,800,- 
000; this had yearly decreased until a $9,930,000 value 
was recorded in 1931. 

By virtue of above facts, it may be conceded that 
increased importation of Cuban refined sugar is a result 
of industrial stimulation induced by the stagnation of 
sugar in 1924. More important, however, is the fact 
that this industry will continue to expand, especially 
in times of economic depression. 

In conclusion, may it not be said that United States 
refiners have somewhat neglected the Cuban situation, 
whereby 439,319 long tons of REFINED cane sugar 
was imported by that country into continental United 
States in 1933? 

J. M. Boyp 


Langley Field, Va. 


“TB” AMONG NEGROES 


In the issue of News-WEEk dated Mar. 3, page 20, I 
read it stated that the Southern Negro has become the 
leading victim of tuberculosis because of his peculiar 
choice of diet. But I am a Southerner and know that 
the Southern whites eat the same food mentioned for 
the Negro in their menu. Neither race eats the diet 
named for them exclusively and each race eats ac- 
cordingly as he is financially able to purchase. 

It is not pork, hominy, potatoes, and corn bread that 
determine the cause of the ‘“‘white plague’’ among Ne- 
groes, but their poor housing advantages, such as bad 
—s bad houses, no screens, bad water, and poorly 
clad. 

There are many Negroes in the South who have cat- 
tle, poultry, and gardens to prepare a balanced ration, 
but the houses that they rent are not prepared for 
them as efficiently as those for their white tenant 
neighbors. 

Should an investigation be made of the conditions in 
St. Louis it would be found that the causes, even there, 
are poor sanitation, poor ventilation, intensified by 
crowded sleeping quarters and warmth or lack of 
warmth. 

The Negro is a victim of tuberculosis by lack of 
necessities and not by choice as stated in the magazine. 

(Rev.) S. J. WicKLIFFE 


Evergreen, La. 


CEMENTED SHOES 


In your issue of Feb. 17, under the heading 
“Business,’’ you have an article entitled ‘“‘Shoes: In- 
ventor’s Suit Throws Light on a Vast Enterprise.’ 
It is so misleading and inaccurate as to throw very 
little light. So that you may have the facts: 

Cemented shoes as distinguished from stitched shoes 
are no new thing, although in the last few years, the 
number of shoes made cemented has vastly increased. 
Both United Shoe Machinery Corp. and Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp. supply manufacturers with machines 
for making cemented shoes. Sbicca-method Shoes, 
Inc., licenses shoe manufacturers under patents taken 
out by Frank Sbicca, a Philadelphia shoe manufac- 
turer, the inventor. In general, a means is provided 
for making fine shoes by the cemented instead of the 
stitched method . . . 

At a recent style show in St. Louis, Herman Delman 
and Fred Maccarone, whom your article features, 
sought to interest the trade in a process which they 
called the Delmac Process, which is an imitation of 
Sbicca-method. Immediately Sbicca-method Shoes, Inc., 
brought suit against Herman Delman and Delman, 
Inc., to stop the infringement of its patents. Your 
article is entirely silent on this point. Subsequent to 
the institution of this suit, by way of retaliation, 
Maccarone sued I. Miller & Sons, Inc., a Sbicca- 


method licensee. 
Epcar S. McKaic 
Attorney for Sbicca-method Shoes, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYLVESTER’S PHONE CALL 


I notice that News-Weex (Mar. 10) contradicts 
the newspapers. You say that Sylvester Harris, the 
Mississippi Negro who is suppo to have telephoned 
President Roosevelt to get mortgage relief, never really 
talked to the White House. May I inquire what author- 
ity you had for this statement? 

Pau N. RINGOLD 


New Orleans, La. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: White House officials in- 
formed News-WeEeExk that no —_— call from Syl- 
vester Harris had been received. Though Sylvester was 
mistaken in lis belief that he had talked to the Pres- 
ident, he probably did talk to an as yet unidentified 

overnment official somewhere in Washington, for 

ississippi ‘Federal Land Bank_ representatives re- 
ceived orders from the capital to investigate his mort- 
gages. 
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WOMAN JUDGE 


I was exceedingly pleased to note that News-WrEex 
(Mar. 17) was not guilty of a mistake made by all 
other newspapers and magazines which I saw. I refer 
to the fact that other publications called Judge Flor- 
ence Allen the “‘first woman to be appointed a Federal 
judge.’”’ You are to be commended - your resource- 
fulness in digging up the fact that Genevieve Cline, 
who was appointed to the United States Customs Court 
oy President Coolidge, was the first woman Federal 
judge. 

I, like many other women, am a great admirer 
of Judge Cline, although I do not know her person- 
ally. Naturally, therefore, I was happy to note that 
at least one publication did not overlook her entirely. 


(Mrs.) Elizabeth Gimlie 
New York City 


BOOK LISTS 


Your review of ‘‘The Menace of Japan’ (T. O’Con- 
roy) ends with the words: ‘“‘The book has an alarm- 
ing tone which should be a gold mine for those craving 
anti-Japanese arguments.’’ This remark will certainly 
further the circulation of the book and many a reader 
will be grateful for the recommendation. 

Some weeks ago News-WEEKk brought out a list of 
anti-German and anti-Hitler books and undoubtedly it 
pleased many people to have the list for reference. 

Now you may show your impartiality and publish 
“Books Worth Reading” as advertised by The Britons. 
I think the list will interest thousands of subscribers, 


F. Braun 
Hawkeye, Iowa 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Braun’s test of News- 
WEEK’s impartiality is a challenge to reprint a list of 
publications recommended by The Britons, an anti- 
Jewish movement with headquarters in London. Should 
News-WEEK have occasion to give its readers a list 
of books dealing with anti-Semitism, the compilation 
will be neither The Britons’ nor B’nai B’rith’s. It 
will be News-WeEeEk’s own selection, governed only 
by News-WEeEk’s policy to be comprehensive, im- 
partial and informing. Mr. Braun appears to be under 
the impression that a list of books dealing with the 
Nazi movement published in the Jan. 27 issue 
of News-WEEk, an issue which also contained a 
review of Herr Hitler’s first year as Chancellor, was 
for the purpose of recommending solely anti-German 
and anti-Nazi publications. If he holds that impression, 
Mr. Braun overlooks the fact that leading the list was 
Herr Hitler’s own book, ‘“‘My Battle.’ 


MOST POWERFUL RADIO 


Several weeks ago the Crosley Radio Corp., Cincin- 
nati, owner of the ‘‘Nation’s Station’’ WLW and the 
“Queen City Station’”’ WSAI, broadcast several pro- 
grams with reference to the great improvements to the 
WLW equipment. Did they not state that their new 
transmitter would have a power output of 500,000 
watts? Although I did not hear all the broadcast of 
WLW regarding their new transmitter, I understood 
that it was being operated. 

: If WLW is operating on the 500,000 watts, then the 
item about Dr. Brinkley’s Mexican station XER’S 
output of 500,000 watts is incorrect (page 10, Feb. 24, 
1934), when it states that it is, potentially, the more 
powerful, compared with United States stations. Also, 
this news item states that if the 500,000 watt power 
were used, it would drown stations thousands of miles 
away. As I recall, WLW announced that their higher 
power would not interfere with other stations on other 
wave lengths. 

_ The real facts concerning the foregoing would be 
interesting to know and I should like to see them pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of News-WeEeExk. 


Vincent F. Waters 
Middletown, O. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: WLW’S new transmitter is 

still in an experimental stage and has yet to be licensed 
for the regular station schedules. The Federal Radio 
Commission has, for the past two months, allowed 
WLW to test its vast transmitter only between 1 
A. M. and 6 A. M. Last week permission was granted 
for a series of daytime tests which may continue for 
another two months. 
__ Meanwhile John R. Brinkley has been moving rap- 
idly. Barred from Mexico, he bought last week the 
sleek 150-foot yacht, Shadow K, from Carl G. Fisher, 
a Miami real estate operator. Secretive about his ulti- 
mate plans for the yacht, Dr Brinkley put it in dry- 
dock for paint and repairs. 

Should he make good his threat to equip the boat 
with a 500,000-watt transmitter and broadcast from 
outside the three-mile limit, he seems, at the moment, 
to be the most likely winner of the race to have the 
world’s most powerful radio station in actual sched- 
uled operation. 

From the meager news that leaked out about the 
Brinkley plans last week, it seemed likely that the 
Shadow K would be anchored three miles out of New 
York. From this anchorage, goateed Dr. Brinkley, the 
goat gland specialist, could commute to shore in his 
80-foot yacht, the Dr. Brinkley. 

As long as WLW and the Brinkley sea station stick 
to regular wave-lengths, they cannot drown out other 
stations. But by stepping up power so tremendously, 
programs from the new stations will come to loud 
speakers three and a quarter times as strong as pro- 
grams from an equally distant 50,000-watt station 
—the largest ones at present. 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through Their 


Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.45 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 
necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is ap- 
praised at $3,500 and is clear and free. 
They have savings-bank accounts of 
$1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% pre- 
ferred securities. And every dollar of 
this money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an aver- 
age of $1,000 per year. 

I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related 
it to me. If you are facing the crisis 
in your affairs which the B’s faced in 
those early days of married life, it may 
help you to meet it and come off vic- 
torious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,000 a 
year. That was in 1922. For the next 
three years Jane and I just let things run 
along, living comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for fur- 
niture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married am- 
bition, perhaps—$300 more of furniture 
which we paid for out of my salary. But 
all the rest of it went for clothing, rent, 
food, amusement, books, cigars, etc. We 
spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see 
which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the 
bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran ac- 
counts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of 
three years I was in a hole just $400; and 
then the situation grew serious because we 
had a baby and in order to pay the emer- 
gency bills of the occasion, I had to let 
my other creditors wait and they became 
restless. 

Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 
One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 

“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 


will. The seed of success is not in you.” 


By Everett H. WILson 


I went home and that evening Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, de- 
bating, wondering how we could change our 
shiftless, easy-going habits so that we could 
feel that we were going to be classified 
with the successful ones and not the failures. 

We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every 
debt had been paid. We resolved to live 
on half my salary, reasoning that if other 
people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,000, there was no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money. 

What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold accounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expendi- 
ture Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 

That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
for instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did 
could save, without stinting, at least 30% 
of his salary. But we were beating that 
figure. We had raised the ante to 50% 
and that without suffering for a single 
need. Of course, we had cut out the thea- 
tre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we'd begun to get acquainted with some 
of our discarded clothes all over again. 
And I learned that rent consimed in the 
balanced budget 174%4% (which was about 
our cost) ; food was 25% and we cut it to 
21% ; clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that 
first year and it never rose over 10% the 
first four years. 

We started on the new system in April, 
1922. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and $653 
in the savings bank! Glorious! We were 
out of the woods and for the first time in 
my entire business career I had visions of 
success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 

The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 

We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
now stands. 

I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 


living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only indian 
ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need 
look to no man for favors; and further 
than that, my success has brought us into 
a circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 
SESE SESEE 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a system- 
atic manner. Each book is made to con- 
tain the records of four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures, show- 
ing just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a “whiz” for 
saving money. 

The publishers are desirous while the 
interest of the American public is fastened 
on financial problems, to distribute several 
hundred thousand copies of the new greatly 
improved edition and are doing it in this 
way: 

You need send no money, unless you pre- 
fer. Send the order and pay the postman 
when he delivers the book $2.45, plus slight 
charges for postage. (If you prefer to send 
$2.45 with the coupon, we will pay postage.) 
Remember the book is absolutely on ap- 
proval. If, at the end of five days, you pre- 
fer to return the book, you may do so, and 
we will return your money. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. H, 11 East 36th Street 
New York City 
MM 


Woolson’s. Economy Expense Books 
Dept. H, 11 East 36th St., New York City 

Send me Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I agree 
to pay postman $2.45 and postage. If I do not care to 
keep the book, I am to return it within five days, and 
you will refund my money without —— 








N. B. If you send cash with we will pay 
postage. 
Name 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS: Hoover’s “Effective Poorhouse” Will 


Be Proving Ground for Testing Roosevelt New Deal Theories 


The Virgin Islands are to have a new 
experience. 

They submitted to being called a 
“poorhouse” by President Hoover. 
They are now to be converted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt into a test-tube for an 
experiment in government ownership. 
By order of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, bewildered Uncle Sam, who spent 
fourteen years stamping out the De- 
mon Rum, will soon become the owner 
and operator of a local rum distillery. 

The government’s tropical liquor 
business will be run on a cooperative 
basis for the benefit of several thou- 
sand dusky Virgin Islanders, and will 
be a principal part of “a well-rounded 
program which will bring a permanent 
benefit to the islands if properly exe- 
cuted.” The quoted words are Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. 


PURCHASE: The United States, 
fearful for a long time that a Euro- 
pean power might seize the islands 
for a naval base, bought them from 
Denmark in 1917 for $25,000,000. There 
are about 50 of them, but only three 
are important: St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. John. Columbus discovered 
them on his second voyage in 1494. 
They lie to the southeast of Cuba, 
approximately 1400 miles from New 
York City. 

Many authorities believe that they 
would have been dear at half the price. 
When Mr. Hoover visited the islands 
in March, 1931, on the Battleship Ari- 
zona, he said: “The Virgin Islands may 
have some military value at some time. 
- Opinion on this point is much divided. 
In any event ... we acquired an effec- 
tive poorhouse, comprising 90 per cent 
of the population.” 

A month earlier he had transferred 
jurisdiction over the islands from the 
Navy Department to the Department 
of the Interior. His purpose, he ex- 
plained, was to see if we could develop 
some form of industry or agriculture 
which would make the islands self-sup- 
porting. At present their chronic defi- 
cit costs the Federal Government about 
$400,000 a year. 


PROBLEM: President Roosevelt 
has had the islands in mind for more 
than a year. A month ago he appoint- 
ed a permanent advisory council of 
prominent Americans to supervise 
their economic development. 

Among the appointees was Charles 
W. Taussig, president of the American 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands: Test Tube for New Deal Experiment 


Molasses Co., sugar expert, and member 
of the Roosevelt “brain trust.”’ Mr. Taus- 
sig went to the islands to lay a ground- 
work for the Federal rum company. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt visited the is- 
lands early this month she received a 
bottle of 40-year-old St. Croix rum, 
a gift from the natives to. her hus- 
band. She also received vivid impres- 
sions which the President may find use- 
ful in his insular experiment. He, too, 
may visit the islands this Summer. 

Like everyone else, Mrs. Roosevelt 
admired the beauty of the semi-trop- 
ical islands, with their palm trees, 
brilliant sunshine, rolling hills and red- 
roofed, cream-colored buildings. She 
was constantly surrounded by worship- 
ful native women, wearing bright- 
colored cotton dresses and straw hats 
over bandannas, their backs stiff as 
ramrods from carrying bundles on 
their heads. 


POORHOUSE: Plowing through 
chickens, children, and razorback hogs, 
Mrs. Roosevelt visited natives’ shan- 
ties (see cover). She noted that the 
typical home is a squalid one-room hut 
and that many of the people go about 
in rags. 

She saw poverty far more abject 
than she could witness in her wan- 
derings at home. Per capita wealth 
in the United States is ten times great- 


er than on the islands. Ninety per 
cent of the islands’ cultivatable land 
belongs to 1 per cent of the families. 
Of 5,800 farm workers, only 273 are 
farm owners. Education is supposed 
to be compulsory, but fewer than two- 
thirds of the children attend school. 
Hardship has driven more than 15 
per cent of the population off the is- 
lands since 1917. 

The islanders, who number about 
22,000—only 10 per cent are white— 
speak English and are American citi- 
zens. Known for their politeness, they 
received Mrs. Roosevelt cordially. They 
are generally law-abiding, though their 
illegitimacy rate is overwhelming—60 
per cent of all the children are said 
to be illegitimate. 

Prohibition hit the islanders a blow 
between the eyes. Their Crucian rum, 
made from sugar cane grown on the 
island of St. Croix, had been a favor- 
ite drink of many Americans, includ- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the is- 
lands once exported a million gallons 
of it annually. 

Under prohibition the rum business 
dried up and the islands were left de- 
pendent on sugar production and the 
harbor traffic in St. Thomas, the larg- 
est city. When shipping and sugar 
prices slumped during the depression, 
the islanders, never prosperous, were 
plunged headlong into misery, from 
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which Mr. Roosevelt is now attempting 
to extract them. 


PLAN: The President’s agent will 

be the Virgin Islands Co. which is 
now being incorporated, with Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary, 
and Paul M. Pearson, Governor of the 
Islands, as stockholders. 
“Backed by an allotment of $1,000,000 
from the Public Works Administration, 
which is headed by Mr. Ickes, the 
government has already taken options 
on a rum distillery, two or three sugar 
mills, and 6,000 acres of sugar land. 

The government plans to do sugar 
milling as well as distilling. .In the 
old days, most Crucian rum was dis- 
tilled from molasses, the dark residual 
syrup produced in the making of sugar. 
The government will continue to pro- 
duce that kind of rum, but it will also 


make a superior product which, like . 


the lordly rums of Jamaica, will be 
distilled from straight cane juice. 

It will buy sugar cane from the na- 
tives, selling the rum and as much 
sugar as possible in the United States. 
But fourteen owners hold 70 per cent 
of all the land on St. Croix, and the 
government has no intention of en- 
riching merely these privileged few. 
It plans to settle about 5,000 islanders 
on its sugar land, establishing them on 
four- or five-acre plots and selling them 
two-room homes on long-term credit. 

The growers will sell their cane to 
the government, which will repay PWA 
with part of its profits, put part in a 
welfare fund for the islands, and di- 
vide part among the growers and the 
300 or more workers in its distillery 
and mills. 

The cooperative flavor of the project 
is pronounced and offends the palates 
of critics who believe the President is 
swinging too far toward the ideal of 
a collective State. 

The governing classes of the Virgin 
Islands were delighted to see prohibi- 
tion end, as it did in their archipelago 
last week, but they seem dissatisfied 
with President Roosevelt’s venture in- 
to public ownership. So far the native 
legislators have refused to approve it. 

The Governor of the “poorhouse,” 
Paul M. Pearson, who himself recent- 
ly had the misfortune to go through 
bankruptcy, is enthusiastic. Ever since 
his appointment three years ago last 
Saturday, he has hoped to make the 
islands a Winter resort to rival Ber- 
muda. The Roosevelt administration 
also is flirting with this idea. It is 
establishing a government-operated 
hotel on St. Thomas, and may build 
others. 

The government does not intend to 
remain in the liquor business forever. 
Some day, it believes, it will be able 
to sell the whole cooperative enter- 
prise to St. Croix. Meanwhile, it will 
produce sound rum as earnestly as if 
Wayne B. Wheeler and Andrew Vol- 
stead had never lived. Unless some- 
thing goes awry, Uncle Sam’s Virgin 
Island rum, blended with the seasoned 
Haitian and Cuban product, will ap- 
pear on the American market this 
Fall. 


LABOR: automobile Industry and A. F. of L. Throw 
Down Gage of Battle; Railroads Are Restless, too 


The United States was rudely re- 
minded last week that the position 
which organized labor is to occupy un- 
der the New Deal has yet to be decided. 
For months the American Federation 
of Labor, which has been trying to es- 
tablish its unions in the revived auto- 
mobile industry, finally forced a crisis. 

This industry “is on the verge of one 
of the greatest strikes in the history of 
the nation,” said William Green, A. F. of 
L. president. The members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce took prompt action. Publishing 
full-page advertisements in prominent 
papers throughout the country, it con- 
demned Mr. Green’s attitude as “un- 
American and un-patriotic.” The auto 
manufacturers insisted there was only 
“one fundamental issue here, namely, 
whether the automobile industry is to 
be run by the American Federation of 
Labor or any other outside union.” 
They catagorically refused to give 
ground. 

Ever-watchful reporters gathered in 
droves at the A. F. of L. Washington 
headquarters. 

“Well!” exclaimed a clerk who 
greeted them, “this looks like old times. 
I haven’t seen the reporters around 
here like this since the steel strike of 
1919!” 

William Collins, organized labor’s 
representative in the automobile area 
and the man who promoted the threat- 
ened strike was haranguing angry 
union leaders from Detroit. Collins felt 
his demands might still be gained by 
negotiation, but his subordinates were 
impatient. Presently he rushed out to 
the reporters. “I’ve got them to wait 
until Wednesday!” he shouted. 

The reprieve period was filled with a 
succession of excited meetings. Section 
7A of the Recovery Act guarantees 
wage earners the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing. Employ- 
ers claimed the Federation was coerc- 
ing the workers to join A. F. of L. or- 
ganizations. The A. F. of L. claimed 
employers were insisting that the men 
join company unions. 

Intervening to prevent the strikes, 
the National Labor Board, a govern- 
ment agency composed of workers and 
employers, called witnesses to Wash- 
ington. Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
chairman, sat with William Green and 
John L. Lewis, labor leaders, and other 
members in a jammed, smoke-filled 
room in the Department of Commerce 
Building. 

John L, Lewis, chief of United Mine 
Workers, did most of the questioning. 
Occasionally William Green interposed 
with “aw-er,” and then asked a simple 
question. 

A long line of aggressive witnesses 
told of discrimination and of coercion 


union men and of being discharged 
when they joined A. F. of L. unions. 
Company union witnesses, to the tune 


» 
by employers in favor of company 


of rising catcalls, testified that their 
organizations were formed without co- 
ercion, and that the men could vote as 
they desired. 

William S. Knudsen, executive vice 
president of General Motors, was the 
chief spokesman for employers. Mr. 
Knudsen, once a_ shipyard riveter, 
knows labor conditions first hand. 

The General Motors executive arbi- 
trarily stated that his corporation was 
not willing to recognize an American 
Federation of Labor union as such. He 
said his company was willing to bar- 
gain directly with employe representa- 
tives if their authority was proven. 
Then, without ceremony, he walked out 
of the room, before anyone could ques- 
tion him. 

With the whole NRA program im- 
periled by the impending strike, Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson, made 
supreme arbiter of code violations by 
an emergency executive order, threw 
himself into the melee. He arranged a 
truce running into this week, during 
which both sides were to consider his 
proposals to set up a board of review 
for labor complaints. A supervised poll 
was to determine by which type of 
union employes wanted to be repre- 
sented. 

With the crisis postponed, William 
Collins and his labor followers returned 
to Detroit, declaring that when the 
truce ended, they could call out 60,000 
A. F. of L. men in the automobile 
plants, and 16,000 workers of inde- 
pendent unions in the tool and die 
industry. These key crafts, they 
thought, would be sufficient to tie up 
the motor industry and also thousands 
of feeder companies which supply auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, directors of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
gathered in New York Monday to con- 
sider the proposals of General Johnson. 
After an all-day meeting in which the 
NRA Administrator participated, the 
brief announcement came out that 
“progress is being made.” The heated 
sessions continued Tuesday. 


RAILROADS: Adding to the gloom 
of the situation, a long-smouldering 
fight over wages between the 201 Class 
1 railroads and their 21 railroad labor 
unions suddenly burst into flame. The 
igniting spark was a proposal from 
railroad representatives for a further 
wage cut when the present agreement 
runs out on July 1. 

President Roosevelt, seeing this fresh 
danger, promptly intervened and per- 
suaded the roads to offer an extension 
of the present agreement, which stipu- 
lates a 10 per cent reduction of basic 
wages. But labor leaders flatly refused 
all proposals. The railroads stated that 
business conditions did not warrant any 
increase in wages. The labor leaders 
said they were “amazed by the spirit of 
pessimism, defeat, and despair which 
pervades” the outlook of railroad repre- 
sentatives. 
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AIR MAIL: Flyer-Heroes In Washington Present 


Their Side of the Case as Eleventh Army Pilot Dies 


The nation last week was enthralled, 
outraged, hurt, and amused by a dra- 
matic shadow-boxing exhibition between 
its two particular heroes. The contest- 
ants were Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. So fascinat- 
ing was the side show that for a time 
the drama in the main arena, the hear- 
ing room of Senator McKellar’s post- 
office committee, which has been look- 
ing into proposed air-mail legislation, 
was half forgotten. 


SIDE SHOW: Details of the much 
publicized contest: Feb. 11, Colonel 


Lindbergh’s lawyer summoned news- - 


paper men, his client’s old enemies. He 
showed them a telegram Lindbergh was 
about to dispatch to Washington pro- 
testing against air-mail contract can- 
cellations. 

The next act came last week when 
the administration dragged out a de- 





ACME 
General Mitchell Explains His Plan 
for a Unified Aviation Department 


funct committee and tried to pump new 
life into it. The Drum Committee, head- 
ed by one of the army’s intellectuals, 
Major Gen. Hugh A. Drum, and manned 
by two land army officers and one air 
officer, Major Gen. Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois, was originally formed to map an 
air expansion program. Through the 
sweltering months of the last Wash- 
ington Summer it worked and finally 
proposed a five-year, $39,000,000 pro- 
gram. 

The administration planned to revive 
this somnolent committee with such 
winged names as Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin, the man who piloted Charles Levine 
across the Atlantic, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and Orville Wright, and then 


set it to work again on a comprehen- 
sive survey of Air Corps equipment, 
personnel, and future needs. 

Orville Wright politely declined with 
the good and valid excuse that his 
health was bad. Then newspaper men 
got another summons. “Slim” Lind- 
-bergh had another telegram for them 
to read, one which he was sending to 
Secretary of War Dern. It read: “I 
want to thank you for your telegram 
. . . (but) I do not feel that I can take 
part directly in the operation by the 
military forces of American business 
and commerce .. .” 

Many shocked citizens paused to col- 
lect their thoughts. To many it looked 
as though a Reserve Corps Colonel had 
made business capital out of a friendly 
Presidential gesture. Others, more sym- 
pathetic, felt the President was in the 
wrong in refusing commercial aviation 
the “fair trial” demanded by the hero- 
flyer. Cleavage lines of opinion were 
soon well established. 

Such faithful members of the Re- 
publican press as The Boston Herald, 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
The New York Herald Tribune sided 
with Lindbergh. Such independent and 
Democratic papers as The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, and The Dallas Morning News 
felt the President was right. 

The only newspaper to make any 
first-hand survey of public reaction to 
the affair was David Stern’s New York 
Evening Post. Dispatching reporters 
to as Tory a stronghold as the corner 
of Wall Street and Broadway, The Post 
started a canvass of the man-in-the- 
street. Eight out of ten questioned 
thought the President, or at any rate 
the administration, in the right. 


TESTIMONY: Friday, Colonel Lind- 
bergh in Washington entered the main 
arena to testify for the Black Com- 
mittee (see cover). There, under the 
gentle prods of the Senatorial inquisi- 
tors, he reiterated his opinions. He be- 
lieved “airlines have a right to a trial 
before they are convicted.” He thought 
the proposed Air-mail Bill, which bans 
old contractors now pressing claims 
against the government from bidding 
on new contracts, to be “one of the 
most unjust acts I have ever seen,” 
and that manufacturing and operating 
companies such as his North American 
Aviation (which owns General Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp., and has a 
sizeable stock interest in T. & W. A.) 
should be broken up. 

Another witness was Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, a famous American war 
ace and also an official of North Ameri- 
can Aviation. After reading a prepared 
statement, he launched into an unpre- 
pared attack. Hands in pockets, he faced 
Senator McKellar, and blurted out in 
his deep voice: “I think I have earned 
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my heritage of citizenship . . . I have 
a fundamental interest in the country’s 
welfare far and beyond my interest in 
air transport ... To that end I believe 
in fairness to the Chief Executive that 
. . - he should purge his official family 
of those traitorous elements . . . who 
have misadvised ... and caused him 
to act contrary to... American jus- 
ere as 

Senator McKellar rapped sharply on 
the table. “I’ll have to ask you not to 
attack the President or make a political 
speech,” he said. Previously Captain 
Rickenbacker in his statement had told 
what he believed the future of com- 
mercial aviation should be. 


MITCHELL: Though it made fine 
breakfast-table reading, the Lindbergh 
and Rickenbacker testimony failed to 


shed much light on the problem or send’ 


the investigating committee off on in- 
teresting new tangents. When Major 
Gen. William Mitchell, retired, appeared 
on the scene, the landscape brightened. 

He arrived in Washington from his 
Virginia farm, where he has been liv- 
ing in retirement since quitting the 
army in 1926 after charging that ambi- 
tious land soldiers had wrecked the air 
service. He lunched at the White 
House. Newspaper men found it easy 
to guess what the conversation was 
about. They were sure Billy Mitchell 
preached his favorite sermon of the 
last decade: The United States must 
unite the aeronautical activities of the 
War, Postoffice, and Commerce Depart- 
ments similar to those of all European 
countries under a single secretaryship. 
Military flying must develop free from 
the influences of a political general 
staff. 

After the luncheon President Roose- 
velt and his Senate floor leader, Joseph 
T. Robinson announced a plan very 
like Billy Mitchell’s. General Mitchell 
then went before the Senate Postoffice 
Committee to express himself further. 

Army air service, he thought, was in 
wretched condition. Had it progressed 
along the lines it was headed for in 
1924 he believed that by now we would 
have planes flying 400 miles an hour 





ACME 
Eddie Rickenbacker Sees “Traitorous 
Elements” Among Roosevelt Advisers 
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and cruising non-stop for 6,000 miles. 
Then he tossed out a chilling thought. 
Right now, General Mitchell said, Unit- 
ed States Army bombers should be 
able to fly through thick Alaskan fog 
directly into Japan. Some day such 
flights might be necessary, he added. 


THE MAILS: While these things 
were rounding out the aviation week 
in Washington, army pilots, on the 
ground for nine days, were once more 
preparing to carry the mail. Eight 
routes were sanctioned, and last Mon- 
day air mail again began to move. 
Even while grounded bad luck con- 
tinued to dog the army airmen. 

Last Saturday at Cheyenne Airport 
Lt. R. G. Richardson effectually du- 
plicated the performance in which two 
army men died there eight days before. 
His plane was also a Curtiss Falcon, 
and also on a test flight. Like its prede- 
cessor it crashed to the ground in 
flames. Lt. Richardson was the eleventh 
army pilot to die. 


REVOLT: House and Senate Kick | 


Over Administration Traces 


“A plague o’ both your houses!” 
President Roosevelt might have ex- 
claimed to Congressmen who called on 
him last week. Both houses had kicked 
over the traces in which the admini- 
tration has been driving them since 
Mar. 4, 1933. 


HOUSE: Beginning Monday, the 
House of Representatives revolted 
against the President three times with- 
in a week. 

First it passed a bill to cash World 
War veterans’ bonus certificates at a 
cost of $2,400,000,000, ignoring Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s threat that if the 
Senate followed suit and the bill reached 
his desk, he would veto it. 


Next, it voted 190 to 189 to concur 
in provisions which, recently passed by 
the Senate, would add an estimated 
$354,000,000 to veterans’ benefits and 
Federal job holders’ salaries. This de- 
cision, however, was reversed when 
Martin Kennedy, Democratic Represent- 





Senator Wagner, Leader of Revolt 
That Defeated St. Lawrence Treaty 


RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Eleventh Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 
SENATE: 


Passed Glass Bill extending temporary de- 
posit insurance for one year, and sent it 
to House. 

Rejected St. Lawrence Treaty, 46-42. 
Passed Agricultural Department Appropri- 
ation Bill, and sent it to conference. 
Passed bill authorizing army to carry air 
mail temporarily, 51-22, and sent it to 

President. 

Passed War Department Appropriation Bill, 
with $10,000,000 added for development 
of aviation, and sent it to conference. 

Refused to concur in House amendments to 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 

Money appropriated: $292,623,059 for War 
Department; $63,380,703 for Department 
of Agriculture. 

Time in debate: 18 hours, 50 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Passed Bonus Bill, 295-125, and sent it to 
Senate. 
Sent Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
to conference after adopting a pay res- 
toration amendment and increases in 


veterans’ benefits. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 28 hours, 15 minutes, 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 15.) 

Receipts: $83,948,721.40 
Expenditures: $147,564,268.38 
Balance in treasury: $4,772,956,946.97 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,480,047,037.91 
Public debt: $26,050,579,181.21 








ative from New York, changed his 
vote to “nay.” 

Nevertheless, in the end, the rebel- 
lious House approved benefactions for 
veterans and job holders which would 
cost only $91,000,000 less than those 
proposed by the Senate. The two cham- 
bers then began a struggle to reach a 
compromise. 

Speaker Henry T. Rainey and other 
administration leaders fought franti- 
cally to keep the House from going on 
this spending spree against the Presi- 
dent’s wishes. Yet the third revolt 
against the administration was led by 
the Speaker himself. 

Mr. Rainey had been infuriated by 
a statement at a press conference in 
the office of Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary has been investigating the amount 
of silver held by speculators in antici- 
pation of further currency legislation. 
Reporters asked him if the purpose of 
his inquiry was to find whether advo- 
cates of silver bills were “personally 
interested.” 

“Yes,” the Secretary said. “We found 
some were not entirely disinterested.” 

Later he explained that ‘we have 
found no member of Congress who is 
a buyer of silver.” In vain. The harm 
had been done. Representative Arthur 
P. Lamneck (Dem., Ohio) demanded 
that Mr. Morgenthau resign. “I don’t 
think much of Mr. Morgenthau’s state- 
ment,” said Speaker Rainey, and an- 
nounced that Monday he would call 
for immediate consideration of the 
Dies and Fiesinger silver bills. 


The former provides for the ex- 
change of our agricultural products for 
foreign silver, against which the gov- 
ernment would issue paper currency 
to pay the farmers. The latter asks the 
government to buy 1,500,000,000 ounces 
of silver in instalments. Both are in- 


KEYSTONE . flationary. 


Monday at President Roosevelt's 
request, after Secretary Morgenthau 





had announced that Prof. James Har- 
vey Rogers of Yale would visit China 
to study the effects of increased silver 
prices on our Oriental trade, Speaker 
Rainey called up the Dies Bill alone. 
It passed 257 to 112, on the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of the birth of 
William Jennings Bryan. 


SENATE: In the midst of the House 
rebellion, the Senate staged its own 
revolt by turning its thumbs down on 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The St. Lawrence treaty with Can- 
ada was signed in July, 1932, during 
the administration of Herbert Hoover. 
But President Roosevelt endorsed it 
and last January asked the Senate to 
approve it. Dividing 46 to 42, the 
Senate, after two months of debate, 
gave it a majority of 4, but not the 
two-thirds majority necessary for rati- 
fication. 

President Roosevelt advocated the 
treaty for two reasons. First, he said, 
it would create a “great international 
highway for shipping” from Duluth, at 
the western end of Lake Superior, to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Secondly, 
it would tap “a source of incompar- 
ably cheap power, located in proximity 
to a great industrial and rural market.” 

Westerners, foreseeing cheap trans- 
portation, particularly for their farm 
products, applauded the idea. But rail- 
roads opposed it because they feared 
waterway competition, Eastern and 
Southern seaports because it threat- 
ened their harbor traffic, and private 
power interests because the proposed 
hydroelectric plants were to be gov- 
ernment owned. 

President Roosevelt took his defeat 
without complaint. Many thought his 
championship of the treaty had been 
half-hearted, since he had put little 
pressure on Senators to make them 
ratify it. 

He now says he will send the treaty 
to the Senate again, perhaps in revised 
form, though no one expects it to be 
ratified during this session, if at all. 
He feels that Canada may build the 
seaway alone and impose tolls on 
American shipping. 

Whether Canada is interested in 
building the seaway alone is question- 
able. She showed no interest last week. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Speaker Rainey Fought Two Revolts 
in the House and Started a Third 
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ROOSEVELTS: President Hopes 
Home State Bill Will Pass 


_ Growing impatient last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt officially poked his fin- 
ger in his home State’s political pie for 
the first time since he went to the 
White House. 

Since January Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York and Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York City have 
been demanding a bill from the State 
Legislature giving the city Board 
of Estimate drastic powers to cut ex- 
penditures and balance the budget. 
Repeatedly the bill has failed to pass, 
largely because Tammany members of 
the Legislature feared it would mean 
curtailment of patronage. 

Conferring in Washington with Gov- 
ernor Lehman and Democratic leaders 
of the Legislature, Mr. Roosevelt 
warned that he looked for prompt pas- 


sage of the bill, and that the sooner. 


it was forthcoming, the sooner the 
State would receive Federal funds for 
relief and public works. 


® Next June the Class of 1904 at Har- 
vard will hold its thirtieth reunion in 
Cambridge with all the traditional 
beer, bands, and costumes. One mem- 
ber, President Roosevelt, fears he will 
be unable to attend. But class officers 
announced last week that members had 
been invited to bring their wives and 
friends to the White House for a pre- 
liminary reunion Apr. 21. 


® The Macmillan Co. last week re- 
leased the latest work from the pen of 
Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. The book, called 
“Scamper; the Bunny Who Went to 
the White House,” is for little readers. 
Scamper’s experiences include a sail- 
ing trip with a sea-loving President and 
an airplane flight with an air-conscious 
First Lady. 


® John Roosevelt, the President’s 
youngest son who is in school at Gro- 
ton, Mass., arrived at the White House 
Sunday to spend his Spring vacation. 
Monday, troubled by one of his recur- 
rent appendicitis attacks, he underwent 
a successful operation at the Naval 
Hospital. He expected to leave the 
hospital by the end of his vacation. 


® During Mrs. Roosevelt’s train ride 
from Miami to Washington on the last 
leg of her trip to American possessions 
in the Caribbean, newspaper women 
who accompanied her busied them- 
selves with statistics. They computed 
that the First Lady’s twelve-day in- 
spection tour had covered 6,638 miles, 
2,836 of them by air. 


® St. Patrick’s Day, President Roosevelt 
climbed into a White House limousine 
and motored to the Union Station. Out 
of one of the white marble porticos and 
followed by a cluster of people ap- 
peared an active, bronzed woman in 
dark-straw hat and fur-trimmed coat. 
She waved at the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt waved back. His wife was 
home from a trip, and like all good 
husbands but few Presidents he had 
gone to the station to meet her. 

It was not only a day of homecom- 


ing. It was the Franklin Roosevelts’ 
wedding anniversary. Twenty-nine 
years ago, a New York St. Patrick’s 
Day parade parted like a bed of sham- 
rocks to let President Theodore Roose- 
velt drive across Fifth Avenue to the 
home of Mrs. Henry T. Parish Jr. He 
was hurrying to give the hand of his 
niece, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, in mar- 
riage to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


® That St. Patrick’s Day ceremony was 
more than a marriage of two distantly 
related Roosevelts—it was destined to 
alter the future history of the United 
States. “From the beginning, she has 
been part of her husband’s career... 
She is, by being herself, a good deal 
of the New Deal.” 

This estimate of Mrs. Roosevelt is 
contained in a series of anonymous 
portraits carried serially in The Wash- 
ington Post and published next week 
by Simon & Schuster under the title 
of “The New Dealers.” Other extracts: 

“The story of Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt is the story of a nicely brought- 
up young girl who burst the shackles 
of late Victorian gentility and became 
a real person ... She is the most nat- 
ural and energetic person, man or wom- 
an, who has lived in the White House 
for generations. 

“She is tall, thin, with irregular fea- 
tures and large teeth in the Theodore 
Roosevelt tradition. She has warm 
and penetrating brown eyes. In re- 
pose she is homely; but when she talks, 
she is like a magnet. She is not a 
wit. Much of her conversation, when 
reduced to writing, would be common- 
place, but she delivers herself of her 
sayings with an enthusiasm and pi- 
quancy which evoke laughter. 

“She likes substantial foods, such as 
beans, oatmeal and meat loaf. She likes 
keeping house and for years the regu- 
lar Sunday night supper at the Roose- 
velt household has consisted of scram- 
bled eggs and bacon, and hot choco- 
late. She always scrambles the eggs 
herself in a chafing dish and still does 
so at the White House. 

“Probably no woman in the White 
House has ever taken her job more 
seriously. She would do nothing to 
hurt F. D. R. but she doesn’t think 
that speaking her own mind hurts any- 
body ... You can criticize anything 
her husband does, any policy he advo- 
cates, over her dinner table and re- 
ceive a friendly, intelligent reception. 
She may agree with the criticism and 
say so. She knows the direction in 
which he is going, and most of what 
she says is in harmony with his pur- 
poses, but she is undoubtedly more rad- 
ical than he is in his public utter- 
ances. Privately, there is probably 
little difference in political opinion be- 
tween them. 

“She urged him to make Frances 
Perkins . . . Secretary of Labor. The 
large number of women he has appoint- 
ed to important positions owe their 
advancement to Eleanor Roosevelt. 
She didn’t pick most of them, but with 
an excellent example in his own fam- 
ily, F. D. R. had ample reason to know 
that women can be as efficient in pub- 
lic life as men . . . The ideal balance is 
found only in a combination of a wom- 


* 


an’s woman and a man’s man, and, in 
all sincerity, America sees in the 
Roosevelts a glimpse of the society of 
the future.” 


INFORMATION: New Bureau Is 
New Deal’s Helping Hand 


Ask USIS. The United States In- 
formation Service knows all about the 
machinery of the New Deal. The birth 
of USIS was announced last week by 
the proud father, the National Emer- 
gency Council, which is coordinating 
the work of all relief and recovery 
agencies. 

Hereafter no visitor to Washington 
need go down for the third time in the 
administration’s “alphabet soup”—NRA, 
FERA, FSRC, TVA, and the rest. If 
he has business to transact with the 
government, he need not hire a lawyer- 
lobbyist to learn where to go and whom 
to see. 

The girl clerks employed by USIS 
will tell him whatever he needs to know, 
assuming, of course, that he can find 


' their office in the Commercial National 


Bank Building. Fortified with maps, 
charts, and the green-covered, loose- 
leaf “Daily Revised Manual of Emer- 
gency Recovery Agencies and Facili- 
ties,” they will direct him solicitously 
through the Washington labyrinth. So 
far they have had about 200 inquiries 
a day. 

A manual just issued by the National 
Emergency Council is to supplement 
the service of USIS. It is the New 
Deal’s catechism. Do you want to know 
the effective dates of the codes for the 
wet mop, raw peanut milling, or light 
sewing (excepting garments) indus- 
tries? How does a man obtain employ- 
ment on a public-works project? Who 
is the head of the National Recovery 
Administration ? 

The manual supplies all such infor- 
mation, mostly in handy question and 
answer form. It will be available at 
libraries and the Emergency Council’s 
State headquarters, but will not be is- 
sued to the general public. 


ARIZONA NAVY: Californians 
Watched by Entire “Fleet” 


At the same moment last week that 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, wife of the 
President’s son, was crashing a bottle 
of champagne against the Navy’s new 
destroyer Farragut, another navy boat 
was floating on the murky Colorado 
River. No part of the United States 
Battle Fleet, the good ship Julia B. 
constitutes the whole Arizona Navy. 

A flat-bottomed scow, drawing only 
eighteen inches of water and powered 
by a close cousin of Watt’s original 
steam engine, the Julia B. is charged 
with preventing any expeditionary 
force of California engineers from set- 
ting foot on the hot, sandy soil of 
Arizona. 

The events which led to the Arizona 
naval maneuvers last week started 
several years ago when Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, Daughter-in-law of the President, Christens the New Navy Destroyer 
Farragut With a Bottle of American-Made Champagne, in Launching at Quincy, Mass. 


KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, a Spectator as 


Close-up of Earthquake That Shook Five States: 
Fissure a Half Mile Long Found Near Kelton, Utah Senate Committee Hears Lindbergh and Chamberlin 
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The Julia B., Flagship and Only Ship of the Arizona Navy 


laid plans to put an end to her peren- 
nial water shortage by diverting pre- 
cious liquid from the Colorado River 
at the Black Canyon gorge. The water 
was to be piped 240 miles over desert 
and mountain at a cost of $220,000,000. 

Immediately the undertaking was 
turned into a political football. Though 
Arizona had little use for the water 
that ran through the bleak and sparse- 
ly settled northwestern section of its 
State, it saw little reason why Cali- 
fornia should have it. 


Former Governor Hunt, whose term 
ended fifteen months ago, fought the 
project bitterly and handed the fight 
over to his successor Governor Moeur. 
Meanwhile California sent engineers to 
take soundings preliminary to starting 
work on the dam. Whereupon Gover- 
nor Moeur created the navy, manned 
it with National Guardsmen, and or- 
dered it to stop any engineering opera- 
tions. 

The Governor is making political 
capital out of his river opera houffe. 
Facing a November election, he knows 
the best way to tickle the fancies of 
his constituents is to do anything that 
will embarrass California. Hence the 
Julia B. 


LOTTERIES: Politicians Look 
With Favor on a “Fool-Tax” 


“A tax on all the fools in creation.” 
Such was Henry Fielding’s scornful 
opinion of lotteries. Though Fielding, 
an English novelist, lived two centuries 
ago, though moralists have been con- 
demning lotteries as sinful ever since, 
the “fool-tax” may yet be called on in 
this country to balance city and State, 
if not. Federal budgets. 

Public officials in various sections 
have begun to dream of this easy 
money. So far Congress has remained 
unmoved, and last week refused to 
authorize an enormous Federal lottery, 
advocated by Representative Edward 
Kenney, who has been talking the idea 
for some time. Yet almost every gov- 
ernment in the world except England 


and Japan is using lotteries today. 

There is even ancient precedent for 
them here. George Washington bought 
a ticket in the Continental Congress 
Lottery to finance the Revolutionary 
armies. Lotteries founded Columbia 
University, built Harvard dormitories, 
and repeatedly came to the aid of other 
American institutions of learning. It 
was not until 1893 that Congress, an- 
noyed by graft in the Grand Extra- 
ordinary Louisiana Lottery, barred lot- 
tery matter from the mails. 


In the past, the 1893 law has been 
interpreted as forbidding newspapers 
to publish accounts of foreign lotteries; 
but in keeping with the post-prohibition 
times, Postmaster General James A. 
Farley announced that his department 
would be “liberal” in its interpretation. 

Bills to establish State lotteries are 
pending in Maine and in Maryland, 
where Gov. Albert C. Ritchie has asked 
authorization of State sweepstakes. 
Last week in New York, Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia conferred with Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman, urging legalization of 
a city lottery to be camouflaged as a 
“corporation.” “Officers” of the corpor- 
ation would be chosen by lot from 
“candidates” who post $2.50. Those 
chosen would receive “salaries” rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $25,000. 

The proposal is said to be warmly 
supported in Wall Street. Government 
lotteries, stock market officials appar- 
ently believe, would draw many unde- 
sired gamblers away from the stock 
exchanges, particularly the shoe-string 
plungers who first speculate, then suf- 
fer, then squawk. 


DILLINGER: Negro Has Story to 
Tell; Dies With Lips Sealed 


“I’m a bad man,” boasted Herbert 
Youngblood in Negro saloons of Port 
Huron, Mich. He explained to anyone 
who would listen to him that he had es- 
caped from Crown Point, Ind., jail with 
John Dillinger, the gangster. Friday the 
police located the Negro in a small Port 
Huron store and shot it out with him. 
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A policeman and Youngblood fell mor- 
tally wounded. 

“When did you last see John Dillin- 
ger?” asked officers gathered around 
his hospital death bed. “Last night,” 
gasped Youngblood, thus sending police 
scurrying over the State and into Can- 
ada. “You are going to die and had 
better tell these officers the truth,” said 
a priest. “When did you last see Dil- 
linger?” “Shortly after we escaped 
from the jail...” whispered Young- 
blood, confusing the searchers. Then 
he died, and the hunt for the elusive 
gangster went on. 

Although twice seen in Chicago since 
he fled with his wooden gun the first 
of this month, Dillinger has been re- 
ported from far-flung sections. Bank 
robberies from South Dakota to South 
Carolina were blamed on him. Fright- 
ened bankers in the Central States how- 
ever, were certain he was in their 
neighborhood, and continued to pay 
$1,000 a day for extra guards hired 
since his jail-break. Suffering from a 
bad case of nerves, they were ready to 
agree with Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings who told the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committe Monday that the num- 
ber of armed gangsters in the country 
exceed the number of armed men in the 
army and navy combined. 

Meanwhile a special grand jury di- 
rected by a special prosecutor was 
meeting in Crown Point to fix respon- 
sibility for Dillinger’s jail-break there. 
This Monday, a petit jury was being 
chosen in Lima, Ohio, to try Russell 
Clark, accused of murdering Sheriff 
Jess Sarber during Dillinger’s earlier 
escape from the jail in that town. The 
previous fortnight two other juries had 
tried Charles Makley and Harry Pier- 
pont for the same crime—and con- 
demned them to death. 


POLITICS: Democrats Revamp 
Party’s Job and Money Status 


In political warfare the general staff 
is the National Committee of a great 
party. Sinews of war are two: money 
and jobs, of which the former is col- 
lected and the latter are dispensed. 
Last week the Democrats, who are 
slowly but thoroughly overhauling their 
National Committee, appointed a new 
collector and an additional dispenser 
in preparation for the Fall Congres- 
sional campaign. 


MONEY: James A. Farley, Post- 
master General and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, be- 
gan by offering the job of committee 
treasurer to John S. Cohen, vice-chair- 
man of the committee, publisher of 
The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, and a 
former Senator. 


When Mr. Cohen declined, the honor 
went to Walter J. Cummings, along 
with the party deficit of $544,711. Early 
in 1933, the administration called Mr. 
Cummings from the presidency of the 
Cummings Car and Coach Co., made 
him assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and placed him in charge of 
all the closed banks in the country. 
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Later he became chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. 


In January he was elected board 
chairman of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
fifth largest bank in the country. Ob- 
jectors clamored that the election had 
been dictated from Washington because 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. owns 
$50,000,000 of the bank’s preferred 
stock. Last week Bertrand H. Snell, 
Republican Leader in the House, ask- 
ed whether Mr. Cummings had been 
made Democratic treasurer because 
“his position in this bank, as a direct 
representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment, might give him an advantage in 
the collection of funds.” 


JOBS: Mr. Farley last week made 
another appointment. The Postmaster 
General, who has been doing most of 


ACME 
Emil Hurja, New Assistant to James 
Farley in Dispensing of Patronage 


the job-dispensing himself, commis- 
sioned Emil Hurja (pronounced Hurr- 
ya) to sit in the office of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and act as 
his general factotum. Mr. Hurja, who 
has been in the Interior Department 
helping Harold L. Ickes, will. abandon 
his office on the door of which the 
overworked Washington sign-painters 
had to put “Administrative Assistant 
to the Administrator of Public Works.” 

In his new job he will dispense pat- 
ronage to his heart’s content. Mr. 
Hurja is swart, and immensely shrewd. 
He is of Finnish descent, 


PROMOTIONS : Retirements Open 
Way for Nine New Generals 


All army Generals, it is alleged, have 
a gift for dodging bullets and dying 
peacefully in bed. But no army General 
can escape “death” by retirement when 
he reaches the age of 64. 

This year the number of vacancies 
to be filled in the high command was 
large. The administration’s list of 





nominations, sent to the Senate last 
week, included no less than nine names 
to replace Generals who had passed out 
of the picture. Two new Major Gener- 
als, seven Brigadier Generals, and 
eleven important transfers and ap- 
pointments, some carrying temporary 
rank of General were on the list recom- 
mended by George H. Dern, Secretary 
of War. The President also sent the 
nomination of Rear Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch as Judge Advocate General of 
the navy. 


Named to fill the two vacant posts 
as Major Generals, entitling them to 
wear two bright silver stars on their 
shoulder straps, were Brig. Gen. Frank 
S. Cocheu and Brig. Gen. Lucius R. 
Holbrook. General Cocheu of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., fought in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, the World War, and has been 
three times a member of the General 
Staff. 


General Holbrook, who gets his home 
mail at Boise, Idaho, followed much the 
same route upward, earning fame and 
medals for “skillfully handling artil- 
lery” at Cantigny and the Second Bat- 
tle of the Marne. Twenty years ago he 
gained the eternal gratitude of army 
recruits by improving the training of 
army cooks and bakers. 

To wear one silver star as Brigadier 
Generals, are Col. Guy V. Henry of the 
cavalry, who represented the United 
States in the Olympic horsemanship 
contests at Stockholm in 1912; Col. 
John L. DeWitt of the infantry, who 
was blessed and cursed by the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force as an inventor 
of the army pack, and who testified in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps toilet 
kit contract hearings last year that the 
$1.40 kits could have been bought for 
75 cents; Col. Harry E. Knight of the 
infantry; Col. Charles M. Bundel and 
Col. Charles D. Herron of the field ar- 
tillery, and Col. Percy P. Bishop of the 
coast artillery, who won his distin- 
guished Service Medal for personnel 
work and service as secretary of the 
all-powerful General Staff in 1918. 

Eleven other administrative posts 
were filled, including two assistants for 
Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, army air 
chief now in charge of flying the United 
States mails. 


ALL IN A WEEK: House Chiefs 
Feast on Disguised Starlings 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye; 

Half a hundred starlings 
Baked in a pie. 

South Trimble, clerk of the House 
of Representatives, might thus rewrite 
Mother Goose. For weeks Washington 
police have fought unsuccessfully to 
oust the flocks of starlings from the 
eaves of the Capitol. Under cover of 
the usual police barrage of blank cart- 
ridges to frighten the birds, he potted 
50 of them with real bird shot. He 
then played host to the Representa- 
tives, giving them what he called a 
“reed-bird” pie. Mr. Trimble grinned 











eveanaTennas. 
South Trimble (Right) Out to Get 
Some Starling Pie for Congress 


mischievously as everybody unsuspect- 
ingly had a second helping. 

Calls of Duty: Stanley Dondero, 
member of a volunteer fire brigade of 
Elmsford, N. Y., was strolling along 
when his engine screeched by on its 
way to a fire. He tore after it to leap 
to the running board. A _ suspicious 
bull terrier raced after Mr. Dondero. 
They leaped at the same second. Mr. 
Dondero swung from the running board 
and the bull terrier swung from the 
seat of Mr. Dondero’s trousers which 
could not stand the strain. Mr. Don- 
dero’s cries stopped the engine, and he 
went in search of a tailor. 


Ostracism: John F. O’Ryan, Police 
Commissioner of New York, proposed 
that habitual criminals be ostracized 
from New York City. The idea, he 
said, if it were adopted, would spread 
from State to State, and when it be- 
came nationwide “Congress in its wis- 
dom would provide a sanctuary” for 
the banished men—‘“perhaps the Dry 
Tortugas” (islands about 100 miles 
southwest of Florida). 

Good Samaritans: A gaping crowd 
gathered in front of Dr. William Lintz’s 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the sight 
of policemen administering oxygen 
to nine apparently lifeless chimpanzees 
stretched on the lawn. The apes, which 
Dr. Lintz keeps for experimental pur- 
poses, had been overcome by escaping 
coal gas fumes. Eight were revived. 
On coming to they bit their Good 
Samaritans. : 


Denied: Clyde Collins did not himself 
kill the Negro attackers of his 17- 
year-old daughter after all. A bill to 
allow him to spring the trap was 
passed by the State Senate but was 
killed in the House. “There will be no 
legalized butchery in this State,” said 
Walter Sillers, Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. The Negroes 
were hanged in Hernando, Miss., and 
Collins watched grimly from the side- 
lines. 
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ITALY: Mussolini, Dollfuss, and Goemboes Sign 


*‘Coordination”’ Pact; France a Watchful Observer 


Three small pugnacious men who 
loom large in European affairs bent 
over a desk in an enormous, marble- 
floored office in Rome last week. Dash- 
ing their pens into a handsome bronze 
inkwell, they signed their names vig- 
orously on documents written in three 
languages. The signatures “coordi- 
nated” the foreign policies of Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary, and promised 
economic measures designed to restore 
a measure of prosperity to all three 
powers. 

The first signer, almost as bald as 
the undecorated walls of his sanctum, 


wrote the name “Benito Mussolini.” ° 


The second, considerably smaller but 
better thatched, was Dr. Engelbert Doll- 
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* 
INTERNATIONAL 
Mussolini Looks to Africa and Asia 

for Italy’s Future, 60 Years Hence 





fuss, Chancellor of Austria. The tall- 
est and broadest of the trio, Gen. Julius 
Goemboes, Premier of Hungary (see 
page 22), scribbled his name last. 

The three men bound their respec- 
tive nations to consult each other in an 
effort to seek “a common policy di- 
rected to promote effective collabora- 
tion among European States.” They 
agreed also to attempt to market Hun- 
gary’s surplus wheat and develop the 
Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume. 
Under a further accord, Italy prom- 
ised Austria a preferential tariff for 
exports. Details of the commercial 
agreements are to be worked out in 
treaties before May 15. 

The signing followed five days of 
secret confabulations about which rival 


diplomats could only speculate. They 
were certain, however, that Premier 
Mussolini, disappointed in the meager 
results of his Four-Power Pact, had 
begun a new game of international 
chess with Austria and Hungary as 
pawns. 

The dynamic dictator has long hank- 
ered to call the moves in Central Eu- 
rope. But France, alarmed by his 
friendliness with his fellow Fascists 
in Berlin, resented the thought of Ital- 
ian leadership. She had carefully nur- 
tured the Little Entente (Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia) and Po- 
land, helped arm them to the teeth, 
and bound them to her with loans. 
Premier Mussolini’s friendly glances 
toward Berlin naturally aroused France’s 
distrust. 

But Il Duce’s admiration for Chan- 
cellor Hitler waned last month when 
the Nazis threatened to swallow Aus- 
tria, a move which would bring them 
next door to Italy. To thwart the 
scheme, Mussolini assembled a strong 
force in the Tyrol and joined France 
and Britain in a protest to Germany. 

His new bid for leadership therefore 
aroused more sympathy in France, 
which looked upon it as another guar- 
antee of Austria’s independence and a 
check to the Nazis. Paris, which last 
week rejected the latest German dis- 
armament proposal, stood ready to 
welcome Il Duce as another ally against 
her old foe. The newly signed three- 
cornered economic agreements, France 
knew, meant little. Italy can buy little 
from either Austria or Hungary, and 
the foreign markets offered by her 
Adriatic ports are negligible. 

But Sunday, a week before the Fascist 
elections, Premier Mussolini again 
dashed French hopes for friendship. 
Addressing the Quinquennial (fifth) 
Assembly of the Fascist party in Rome, 
he announced that if other European 
nations refuse to disarm, Germany 
must be allowed to rearm. As a further 
affront to France he proclaimed a 60- 
year expansion plan to give Italy “the 
primacy of the world.” 

Italy’s future, said he, lies in Asia 
and Africa. “The vast resources of 
Africa must be valorized and Africa 
brought within the civilized circle. We 
demand that nations which have al- 
ready arrived in Africa do not block 
Italian expansion at every step.” 

This was a direct slap at the French, 
whose rich North African holdings 
border Italy’s poor ones. But Premier 
Mussolini became even more specific. 
“Relations with France are better from 
a general viewpoint. But reality de- 
mands that I state that none of the 
problems which have existed between 
us for fifteen years has been solved.” 

The “problems” include, besides the 
colonies, relative military and naval 
strengths and French dominance of 


Yugoslavia, which Italy fears as a pos- 
sible Adriatic foe. French wits, amused 
and annoyed by the Italian leader’s lat- 
est blast, predicted the solution of these 
difficulties might be expected toward 
the end of his 60-year plan. 


° 
GERMANY: “Loyal Comradeship”’ 


Set as Policy for Business 


Dr. Kurt Schmitt, a pleasant-looking 
insurance company executive who be- 
came Minister of Economics in June, 
intends to put German business on a 
basis of “loyal comradeship.” He an- 
nounced last week that cutthroat com- 
petition must stop. To enforce his 
policy’s sweet reasonableness, he divid- 
ed the nation’s industry into twelve 
groups, somewhat on the principle of 
the NRA. For each group he named 
a “leader.” 

Under powers delegated to him by a 
Cabinet decree, he can establish mo- 
nopolies, merge warring groups, and 
remove “leaders” at will. Nevertheless, 
party extremists who hoped the govern- 
ment would take over and run all busi- 
ness were not satisfied. Dr. Schmitt’s 
statement that individualistic execu- 
tives still have a place in Nazi eco- 
nomics came as a jolt. 

Outlining his program before a gath- 
ering of industrialists in Berlin, Dr. 
Schmitt tacitly admitted that even 
Jews and women might exercise power. 
The labor code announced in January 
gives each employer arbitrary author- 
ity over his “following’—the workers 
—subject to the supervision of the vari- 
ous “leaders” and the Minister of Eco- 
nomics. Dr. Schmitt did not say that 
employers would be chosen for their 
“blood and race.” 

Two of the new group “leaders” 
are men who correctly estimated Adolf 
Hitler’s possibilities during his strug- 
gling years and, it is believed, helped 
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finance his party. One is Dr. Albert 
Voegler, steel baron. The other is 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, head of the famous armament 
works and husband of Bertha Krupp, 
for whom the Big Bertha guns were 
named. A _ stiff-backed, gray-haired 
man, he has hated the French fanati- 
cally ever since they imprisoned him 
in 1923 during their occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

Three days after Dr. Schmitt an- 
nounced his program to end trade ri- 
valries, Dr. Hjalmar Schact, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, declared that 
German and world business was bad. 
Addressing the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Berlin, he hinted that one 
of the best ways to revive it would be 
for American creditors to accept fur- 
ther reductions in Germany’s commer- 
cial debt payments. 


© 
FRANCE: Films, Lock of Hair, 
Evidence in Switz Spy Case 


As a counter-irritant to the Stavisky 
scandal, which has turned many suspect 
politicians gray, French authorities last 
week produced new evidence in the 
Switz spy case. The Socialist daily, Le 
Populaire, says the Switz charge “looks 
to us very much like a case of ‘spyitis,’ 
a disease with which the police inocu- 
late the public every so often.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon Switz, 
former residents of Greenwich Village, 
New York, and eight other persons 
have been held in Paris prisons three 
months, charged with international 
espionage for a foreign power. 

The new evidence consists of two 
packages of films, which turned up 
dramatically at the French Consulate 
in Geneva. Paris officials developed the 
films, and discovered curious dots, num- 
bers, and little mounds, which they 
identified as codes or plans of fortifica- 
tions. They also found, they claimed, 
fingerprints of Mr. Switz, and a strand 
of blond hair. 

Mr. Switz readily explained the fin- 





ACME 


Robert Switz (Left), American in 
Paris Spy Case; With His Attorneys 
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gerprints. An unknown man gave him 
the films in a Paris cafe. His pretty 
young wife, described in the press as 
“the most beautiful spy in French his- 
tory,” claimed in her calm Vassar 
French the evidence of the hair was “an 
error or a stratagem.” But their stories 
did not gibe. Magistrate Benon ordered 
a lock of her blond hair cut for com- 
parison with the mysterious strand. 

After a prolonged grilling of the 
couple, the judge promised many more 
arrests. But he refused to confirm 
widespread rumors that they had con- 
fessed. 


GREECE: Modern Aristophanes 
Drama Played in Three Acts 


ACT I. A street in Athens. Like a 
chorus in a Greek comedy, police 
guards hung around an apartment- 
house door. Within, they said, dwelt 
Samuel Insull, (see cover), fugitive 
wanted by the barbarians on charges 
of using the United States mails to de- 
fraud and of violating Federal bank- 
ruptcy laws. An order for his expulsion 
was about to expire and the sentinels 
bristled with determination to prevent 
his unlawful escape. Down the block, 
from the windows of the consulate, the 
American staff looked on admiringly. 

The guards gossiped in undertones. 
With the former utilities czar lived 
two ladies: his elderly wife and Mme. 
Lilie Kouryoumdjoglou, a slim, dash- 
ing young woman married to a Bagh- 
dad date merchant. In her name, they 
murmured, Insull had bought the apart- 
ment house; to her he had given pres- 
ents of bright jewels. 

Up the glittering white street 
marched twenty suspicious officers. 
Brushing the guards aside, they crowded 
into the flat. Mme. Kouryoumdjoglou’s 
dark eyes flashed angrily at the intru- 
sion. The old man, she told them, was 
gone. 

The officers stormed out. The Greek 
Government let it be known that it was 
“fighting mad.” M. J. Moundjourides, 
Minister of the Interior, and head of 
the police, resigned. Newspapers blared 
bribery charges. Police bawled ques- 
tions at members of the household. 
Wildly they searched houses, boats, 
and trains. 

Two days later the government 
learned that Insull had chartered the 
antique 1,700-ton freighter Maiotis for 
$10,000 and had sailed from Piraeus. 
Delayed fifteen hours by a storm off 
Crete, she was still in Greek waters 
when an angry government radio order 
turned her back. 


ACT Il. Piraeus, Port of Athens. At 
twilight last Saturday the elderly fugi- 
tive, his mustache and scant white hair 
dyed, came on deck for the first time 
since he had sneaked aboard the freight- 
er. Before him, to his amazement, 
stretched the picturesque harbor he had 
left three days earlier. 

Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris explained 


¥ that he had recalled Insull because “he 


did not leave but ran away, thus trans- 
gressing the laws.” 





ACT III. The Same. Mrs. Insull, ac- 
companied by a heart specialist, boarded 
the Maiotis as soon as the vessel 
reached port. Later, Mme. Kouryoumd- 
joglou went up the gangplank, followed 
by eleven pieces of luggage. At 1:55 
A. M. Sunday the ladies returned to 
shore, and Insull, with an official Greek 
travel permit, set sail once again on his 
creaking freighter. A few minutes 
later her engine broke down, but after 
quick repairs she proceeded, supposed- 
ly, toward the British Protectorate of 
Aden on the Red Sea. 


Meanwhile, Martin, brother of the 
hero of the piece, waited in a Canadian 


ACME 
Samuel Insull Before She 
Left to Join Her Husband in Greece 


Mrs. 


prison for the arrival of Illinois officers. 
The Toronto Supreme Court last week 
upheld an order extraditing him on 
charges of grand larceny. 

Samuel, on a Greek boat, could be 
seized only by the Greeks, unless he 
landed. His lawyer said he planned to 
remain on the high seas for a month. 
But the Athens chorus murmured that, 
for a consideration, he hoped to find 
asylum in Abyssinia—if he could get 
there. 


NETHERLANDS: Kaiser Looks 
Back on More Affluent Days 


Poverty pinches the life of a simple 
country gentleman of Doorn—Wilhelm 
von Hohenzollern, onetime German 
Kaiser and King of Prussia (see cover). 
Reports from the Netherlands last 
week pictured the Imperial Family 
holding a conference in the modest 
little brick chateau to devise a way of 
making both ends meet. 


The Kaiser’s Berlin agents, although 
anxious to depict him as a poor man, 
rejected the report. Last August they 
indignantly repudiated a newspaper 
story that he was the Reich’s richest 
man, with a fortune of $230,000,000. In 
November they quashed a report that 
he was worth $175,000,000, saying 
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rather tactlessly: “He hasn’t one-tenth 
of that.” 

It is known that, to supplement his 
private funds, the former ruler received 
from the Weimar or pre-Hitler Re- 
public 15,000,000 marks (then $3,570,- 
000), and 165,000 rich acres. But mis- 
management, hard times, and the Ger- 
man Government’s recent ban on for- 
eign remittances have drastically re- 
duced his income. 


The 60 attendants and domestics at 
the chateau have taken salary cuts. 
Uniformed lackeys still leap to open 
the dining room doors, but the elabo- 
rate gold service bears only a two- 
course dinner. On special occasions the 
ex-Kaiser ekes out his champagne with 
raspberry juice, 

Although comparatively poor, the 
elderly man, who spends a humble life 
sawing wood and feeding ducks, is rich 
in memories of former glory, and still 
issues royal commands to his household 
and guests. On his seventy-fifth birth- 
day last January, for reasons of econ- 
omy the number of guests and the size 
of the presents were limited. Those 
who assembled for morning prayers 
had to be dressed just so: “Gentlemen 
in black and ladies with high collars 
and small hats.” 


For dinner, the former Kaiser de- 
creed: “Gentlemen in field gray or 
other full dress uniforms and high 
boots; ladies in low-cut gowns with 
jewels and diadems.” 


BRITAIN: Talks on Cotton With 
Japanese Settle no Problems 


Manufacturers may be no more suc- 
cessful than diplomats in settling in- 
ternational differences, Britain learned 
last week. For five weeks the textile 
manufacturers of Lancashire and the 
cotton manufacturers of Japan tried to 
reach an agreement to prevent a trade 
war. The final meeting, held last 
Wednesday, ended very much like a 
disarmament conference—with nothing 
accomplished. . 

In the past four years the world’s 
export trade in cotton goods has drop- 
ped from 8,000,000,000 square yards a 
_year to 5,000,000,000. But Japan’s cot- 
ton trade has risen steadily. The Nip- 
ponese have been selling their cotton 
cloth in Australia, India, and other 
quarters of the Empire which Lanca- 
shire merchants once regarded as sacred 
to British goods. 

So representatives of the busy mills 
of Osaka and the idle factories of Lan- 
cashire met in London to see what they 
could do. Britain proposed to divide 
the cotton markets of the world be- 
tween the two countries. Japan would 
consider only a division of the markets 
within the British Empire. The British 
delegates decided “to report this insult” 
to their government. The Japanese de- 
cided to go home. 

Lancashire clamored for denunciation 
of trade agreements with Japan and 
settlement by unrestricted trade war. 
Japan’s industrialists asked for retali- 
atory tariff’s against British imports. 


Officials of the two governments dis- 
tressed at the parley’s failure, talked 
of calling in diplomats. 


LABOR’S PROGRAM: London Council 
Maps Vast Slum Clearance Project 


Thousands of curious Londoners 
trooped last week into the huge build- 
ing of the London County Council that 
looks across the Thames at Parlia- 
ment, eager to see the Labor party 
take control of the metropolitan 
government, thus making London now 
the largest Socialist city in the world. 

They saw no such pomp as marks 
Parliament’s openings. Instead Her- 
bert Morrison, once an errand boy, later 
Minister of Transport in the Mac- 
Donald Cabinet of 1929, and now leader 
of the Labor party in the Council, 
plunged at once into routine business. 

His most important task will be 
cleaning up the city’s teeming slums, 
a job for which his predecessors in 
control, the Conservatives, recently 
appropriated £35,000,000 ($175,000,000 
currently). The Laborites find this 
sum inadequate. They will, they prom- 
ised, raze the houses in Whitechapel, 
Stepney, and other slum sections, re- 
placing them with at least 100,000 new 
homes for workingmen and their fami- 
lies. 

The Labor party’s plans for London 
goaded the Conservatives into plans 
for all England. Sir Hilton Young, the 
Minister of Health, announced a five- 
year program of building 300,000 
homes for more than 1,200,000 persons. 
Sir Hilton, who inspected the over- 
crowded industrial and mining sec- 
tions of the North last Summer, has 
already received acknowledgment of 
his interest. 

“Dear Minister of Health,” a woman 
recently wrote, “Thank God you are 
slum-minded.” 


U.S.S.R.: Present of Five Cows 
Keeps Official Cables Busy 


“To Nicholas Second, Czar of Russia: 

“We, the undersigned representatives 
of the great Russian people. . . accuse 
you before the nations of the world as 
a common criminal and proclaim a new 
Constitution and new _ sovereignty, 
which we will call: ‘The United States 
of Russia.’ ” 

This declaration, distributed in Rus- 


* sia in 1906 and likening the Czar to a 


robber, slave-driver, and murderer, 
forced Ivan Narodny, its author, to go 
to America for the sake of his health. 
Last week Mr. Narodny, now a gray- 
bearded writer and music critic in New 
York, accused the Czar’s successors of 
sending his sister, Elizabeth Varunova, 
and her husband, Gustav, to a forced- 
labor timber camp as punishment for 
possessing five cows. 

The cows, he explained, were pur- 
chased with money sent by him and his 
brother August, an Estonian farmer. 
Although the Varunovas had previously 

ported the Soviets and surrendered 
more than 50 cows to collective farms, 
the gift caused them to be classed as 
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kulaks—peasants whose wealth is sus- 
pect in the Communist State. 

For more than a year the Varunovas 
have labored in a camp near Nizhni 
Novgorod, Mr. Narodny learned from a 
letter smuggled out of the colony. Their 
five children were left homeless and 
starving. 

Shocked, the writer sent letters to 
The New York Herald Tribune; Alex- 
ander Troyanovsky, Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States, and William C. 
Bullitt, American Ambassador at Mos- 
cow, where the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missariat began an investigation. It 
seemed, however, as if little could be 
done. Soviet citizens have been class- 
ed as kulaks for having far less wealth 
than five cows. 

But Mr. Narodny, a Soviet sympa- 
thizer and former friend of Lenin, was 
optimistic. He recalled that after his 
flight from Czarist Russia he had visit- 
ed the old Holland House Bar in New 
York and there enlisted in his anti- 
Czar movement George Kennan, ex- 
poser of Siberian prison camps; Stan- 
ford White, the architect murdered by 
Harry Thaw; and Mark Twain. He 
hoped that the Soviets would recog- 
nize him as a pioneer revolutionist and 
liberate his sister, even though his 
United States of Russia ended in beer 
froth. 


CHINA: U.S.S. Fulton Burning 
Ends Career of a Jinx Ship 


The U. S. S. Fulton, a 226-foot gun- 
boat, plowed through the muddy swell 
of the China Sea one evening last week 
on her regular beat between Canton 
and Foochow. Though her lines were 
trim and yacht-like, she was known to 
her crew as a “grief ship,” likely at 
any time to crack a propeller shaft or 
burn out a bearing in spite of the most 
devoted care. 

One of three small American war- 
ships of the South China patrol, her 
job was to help the British fight pirates, 
especially those who swarm out of 
Bias Bay, a junk-dotted haven fringed 
with frowsy native villages, 50 miles 
northeast of Hongkong. As she started 
past this bay the “grief” arrived. An 
exhaust pipe dropped off; flames darted 
out and ignited the oil on one of her 
Diesel engines. In a few seconds the 
engine room was a roaring inferno. 

The ship’s bell sounded the call to 
fire stations—a jangle followed by two 
clangs to indicate the blaze was amid- 
ships. Commander Harry McHenry 
heaved his stocky frame up from the 
wardroom mess table and dashed for 
the deck, shaking his graying head. 

Flames were shooting out of the 
engine-room ventilators. Smoke-black- 
ened men trooped up from below. The 
Commander barked an order for an 
S. O. S. One message crackled out, 
giving the Fulton’s position. Then the 
engine-driven dynamos stopped, silenc- 
ing the redio and darkening the ship. 

Officers and men fought the blaze 
with extinguishers, but it spread rapid- 
ly, straddling the ship and isolating in 
the stern a group headed by Lt. Charles 
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H. Crichton, a young Kansan. The 
flames rose higher. Distress rockets 
arched into the night. 

But the single radio message had 
served its purpose. Relayed from Hong- 
kong, it started the British freighter 
Tsinan and the British destroyer Wis- 
hart toward the gunboat. The Whit- 
shed, another British destroyer, raced 
up from Hongkong at a speed of 30 
knots. 

The Tsinan, first to arrive, picked up 
three boat-loads, but high waves held 
her off from the gunboat. Then the 
Wishart swept into view, and, in a dis- 
play of superb seamanship, poked her 
sharp frail nose against the Fulton’s 
heaving bow, holding it there long 
enough to enable the remaining Ameri- 
cans to leap safely across. Lieutenant 
Crichton’s group escaped from the 
stern on a life raft. 

Tugs towed the hulk back to Hong- 
kong where Commander McHenry, hag- 
gard and unshaven, checked up on his 
186 officers and men. The “grief” 
might have been much worse. The Ful- 
ton was a wreck, and eight of her crew 
were injured. But all were “present 
and accounted for.” 


AUSTRIA: The Heimwehr Acts Up 
When Dollfuss Goes to Rome 


When Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
went on a short visit to Budapest last 
month, Vice Chancellor Emil Fey, the 
Heimwehr leader, took over the pre- 
mier’s numerous duties, including that 
of Minister of Defense. His raids on 
the Socialists at that time precipitated 
the bloody civil war. 

Last week Dollfuss visited Rome. 
But before he left, he gave up his port- 
folio of Minister of Defense and ap- 
pointed 75-year-old Prince Alois von 
Schoenburg-Hartenstein to the post, 
thus limiting the power of Vice Chan- 
cellor Fey. 

The new Minister, a proud Austrian 
monarchist, was the government’s one 
hero in the February conflict. Unarmed, 
he drove through the Socialist districts. 
An erect figure in long gray cloak with 
scarlet lapels, the old man told the 
workers in simple language what the 
amnesty offer meant, and urged them 
to accept it. 

In naming him to the Defense post, 
Dolifuss probably hoped to insure peace 
in his absence. But the hope was vain. 
Agrarian League farmers—who sup- 
port the Chancellor—were accused by 
Heimwehr members of helping the 
Nazis, and two peasant leaders were 
arrested at Wels, in Upper Austria. 

Eight thousand irate peasants trooped 
into the town to demand their leaders’ 
release. Fifteen peasants were wounded 
in the subsequent shooting. 


® 
OTHER NATIONS: Reasons for 
Japanese Air Troubles Given 


The theory of many Occidental experts 
that Japanese make poor pilots seemed 
to be borne out last week by reports 
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of numerous air crashes in the island 
empire. 

The New York Herald Tribune stated 
that from Feb. 15 to Mar. 13 seventeen 
aviators were killed and five seriously 
injured. Japanese attributed the fatali- 
ties to intense aerial maneuvers in 
preparation for what the newspaper 
Jiji calls the “1935-36 crisis.” 

Some Western theorists claim the 
Japanese are handicapped by poor eye- 
sight. Others hold that their habit of 
slavishly copying Western ways is to 
blame. They copy planes built for six- 
foot Occidentals too accurately. The 
little yellow men, it is said, can hardly 
see over the sides of the ship and barely 
reach the foot controls. 

Canada: Premier Duff Pattullo of 
mountainous British Columbia envious- 
ly counted the increasing number of 
dictators last week. Then he asked the 
Legislature for one year’s absolute 
power over the Province’s economic 
and social problems. 

Under the bill, the Premier could con- 
trol business, borrow and lend money, 


— 
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and regulate matters “of a merely 
local or private nature.” Sneering Con- 
servatives called the Premier’s meas- 
ures a “pint-sized NRA.” 

Cuba: For nearly four months, the 
old Battleship Wyoming lay in Havana 
Harbor, “as idle as a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” 

Last week Cuba was peaceful again, 
and the Wyoming safe in Brooklyn 
Harbor. The New York Times revealed 
that there would have been trouble had 
those twelve-inch guns had to fire— 
trouble not for the Cubans. 

For the ship, demilitarized under the 
London Naval Treaty, did not carry a 
single shell for her big batteries. She 
had a few five-inch shells for target 
practice, but they were filled with sand. 
The marines on board had rifles and 
machine guns, but the only dangerous 
weapon the hulking warship carried 
was a small, mounted landing piece 
which her crew refers to as a “pop gun.” 
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Premier Goemboes of Hungary (Right) Conferring With Dollfuss of Austria 


GOEMBOES: Peasant-Born, Now 
Virtual Dictator of Hungary 


Hungary’s current contribution to 
the crowded European gallery of men 
of might and action is the Premier and 
boss of the country, Julius Goemboes. 
He is a peppery, peasant-born careerist 
whose spectacular life has been large- 
ly carved out with a sword. 


In Rome last week Goemboes signed, 
with Mussolini and Austria’s abridged 
Napoleon, Dollfuss, another treaty to 
put in Ewurope’s already bulging ar- 
chives (see page 16). Then, after Asti 
Spumonti had been drunk and pictures 
taken, Goemboes rushed back to Buda- 
pest to brood watchfully over his seeth- 
ing affairs at home. 

The Hungarians pronounced his name 
“Goom-boosh.” He is 48 years old. His 
figure is thick-set. His face is heavy, 
and capable of the appropriate dicta- 
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torial scowl-of-destiny. His hair is 
brown, his eyes blue. He likes large 
dishes of simple country food, Hun- 
garian style. 

Twice married, his second wife was 
the daughter of a Jewish champagne 
merchant. She died last Summer. His 
first wife (divorced) was the daughter 
of C. Reichert of Vienna, one of Eu- 
rope’s foremost manufacturers of opti- 
cal glass. They had three children. The 
eldest, a girl, is now 15. The two boys 
are 13 and 12. 

Goemboes lives the strict life of a 
soldier on continually active service. 
He has a small villa and a few acres of 
garden just outside Budapest. He likes 
a glass of beer now and then, not too 
much Tokay. He is an unbending ad- 
vocate of discipline. He believes in 
dueling for honor among officers, flog- 
ging for dishonor among soldiers. Once 
when he was extolling duels, a parlia- 
mentary opponent, secure in the knowl- 
edge that Hungary is a predominantly 
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Roman Catholic country, asked him: 

“What will happen to a Catholic of- 
ficer who obeys the dictates of his 
church and declines to receive a chal- 
lenge?” 

“Court-martial with the probability 
of degradation,” Goemboes snapped. 

His outstanding interest at present 
is the disposal of Hungary’s crops of 
wheat at a profit. That is a tough job 
on an insolvent continent. Busy as a 
bird dog he tries to get his neighbors 
to buy his wares. 

Last June he went to Berlin to see 
Hitler. There was an uproar at home 
when he did that. Presently Germany 
began to buy Hungarian wheat. The 


uproar died down. Then it was dis-. 


covered that the Germans were paying 
for the wheat with Hungarian credits 
already on their books, and selling it 


in Hungarian markets. The uproar be-. 


gan again. He visited the Austrians in 
Vienna. Then he turned toward Italy, 
whence come, according to rumors, his 
guns and his money. 

His father was a school teacher. 
Goemboes entered the military Acad- 
emy in Budapest in his ‘teens. He was 
a Captain on the Austro-Hungarian 
general staff at the end of the war, 
when, under the Trianon Treaty, half 
his country’s population was sliced 
away and its territory separated from 
Austria and cut down a third. 

Anarchy, famine, despair swept over 
Hungary. Michael Karolyi set up a 
liberal government, and Goemboes, 
though hating his policies, supported 
him. Then Bela Kun and his Red Hordes 
captured the government for bolshe- 
vism. Fascist-minded Goemboes, thor- 
oughly roused, threw in his lot with 
the desperate and divided opposition. 
He fought on the side of Admiral 
Horthy, called on the Double Cross and 
the Awakening Magyars, ruthless, ef- 
fective, anti-Semitic secret societies, to 
sweep Bela Kun’s legions out. His bud- 
ding Fascist ideas took clearer form, 
yet he still tempers them to political 
expediency. 

He is an amazingly effective speaker, 
in spite of his high voice and a habit of 
emphasizing his words by chopping his 
right hand up and down dramatically 
as though it held a saber. 

Four years ago he became War Min- 
ister. He changed the soldier’s diet 
from coffee to milk in the morning, 
and gave them wine at midday, so as 
not to soften them. The new ration also 
created a market for Hungarian pro- 
duce. Two years ago he became Prem- 
ier, virtual dictator. 

He has repeatedly been against the 
restoration of Otto. “Only a Hungarian 
King could be considered,” he said last 
Summer. “We never got on with the 
Austrian Emperors.” Zita, mother of 
Otto, has not forgotten that in 1921 he 
twice helped throw her husband out of 
the country when the former Emperor 
Karl was trying to climb back on the 
throne. Goemboes might agree to the 
idea of a Hungarian monarch sharing 
his rule. But not an Austrian. 

Yet Hungarians feel that any king 
who could show them a way to sell their 
wheat and put money in their pockets 
would be satisfactory. 
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SIKORSKY: Hopes for Atlantic 
Service Raised By New Plane 





In 1911 workers in the railroad yards 
of what was then St. Petersburg look- 
ed up with pop-eyed wonder, for over 
their heads chugged a kite-like little 
plane, just about the first one Russia 
had ever seen that would really fly. 
All the workers knew that the pilot 
was the young “crack-pot” son of 
Baron Sikorsky, the Kiev psychology 
professor and gentleman farmer. Then 
to their horror, which barely approxi- 
mated that of the pilot, they heard the 
fragile little motor sputter and die. 

Down swooped the plane while the 
flyer cast frantically about to find a 
piece of flat land on which he could 
make a dead-stick landing. Before 
him was a narrow channel of flat space, 
bounded on one side by a string of 


freight cars and on the other by a stone - 


wall. Managing to land his plane in 
this slot, he got out fuming and started 
tinkering with the engine. In the gaso- 
line feed pipe he found a mosquito 
lodged so tightly that it had shut off the 
engine’s fuel. 

Then and there Igor Sikorsky de- 
cided the only way to avoid such em- 
barrassing situations in the future was 
to have more than one engine on air- 
planes. Last week on the banks of the 
Housatonic River, outside Bridgeport, 
Conn., the result of a 22-year germina- 
tion of this idea, the triumph of Igor 
Sikorsky’s life, was wheeled out of an 
immense hangar. It was the vast four- 
motored S-42, the biggest plane yet 
constructed in the United States. 

Once the Housatonic River ice has 
gone, the nineteen-ton ship will be tow- 
ed to the river bank by a tractor, 
launched, put through its paces, and 
then turned over to Pan American 
Airways. On the 7,500-mile Pan Amer- 
ican Miami-Rio De Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires run, the ship will lop two whole 
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days off present schedules. It will 
cruise at 150 miles per hour, whereas 
present “clipper” ships cruise at only 
118 miles an hour. 

This extra speed is vastly important, 
not only to Pan American but to United 
States business men. For under the 
new schedules of the French Air Force 
and the German Lufthansa, South 
American cities are two days nearer 
Paris than New York, giving Conti- 
nental business men a _ considerable 
trade advantage. But Igor Sikorsky’s 
new S-42s, two more of which are un- 
der construction, will again give 
America a favorable time factor. 

The cabin of the giant ship is about 
the size of a Pullman car and will have 
accommodations for 32 passengers, 5 
crew, and half a ton of mail. With 
such a load, its Pratt & Whitney 
motors, which total 3,000 horsepower, 
will drag it through the air for 1,200 
miles without stopping. No longer 
hop is needed on the South American 
route. But should Pan American de- 
cide to put its giant planes in the trans- 
atlantic postal service it could be easily 
arranged. By ripping out the plush 
furnishings of the smoking room, the 
kitchen equipment, seats, and other 
such heavy paraphernalia, the plane 
would be given a mail-carrying range 
of 3,800 miles. 

Between the mosquito-in-the-feed- 
pipe incident and the first showing of 
his big S-42, Igor Sikorsky has led a 
rich and full life in the aviation world. 
The first man ever to use more than 
one plane motor, as early as 1913 he 
took sixteen passengers up in the air 
at a single time in a lumbering, four- 
motored plane. 

When the war came along he was 
drafted by the Grand Duke Alexander, 
in charge of Russian aviation, as the 
air service’s production man. Sikorsky 
picked out the Russo-Baltic Railroad 
Car Works in St. Petersburg as his 
plant and went to work with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. With his shop fore- 
man, who is still one of Sikorsky’s 
airplane mechanics, he built 73 big cow- 
like bombers. 

When the revolution came, aristo- 
cratic Baron Sikorsky skipped off to 
France, where he built planes for the 
French Army. Later, he came to the 
United States. Finding few people in- 
terested in his heavy planes he dallied 
about, making speeches. 

For five years he did this. Then his 
good friend Rachmaninoff, renowned 
composer and pianist, helped him raise 
$100,000 to start the Sikorsky Aero 
Engineering Corp. at College Point, 
Long Island, near Roosevelt Field. For 
a while Sikorsky and his 25 expatriate 
Russians were the joke of the aviation 
world. Expatriate Russian aristocrats 
trying to make planes out of old auto- 
mobile parts made a funny picture. 

But as the sleek and beautiful big 
Sikorskys began to take the air, the 
laughter subsided. By 1929 the busi- 
ness of the ex-Baron, now a plain 
American citizen, had prospered enough 
for him to buy a big plot of land out- 
side Bridgeport and start construction 
of one of the finest airplane plants in 
the country. 
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MOTORBOATING: Two Italians 
Out; Other Wins by a Mile 


The three crack motorboat pilots 
sent by Italy to Florida for the first 
international outboard races ever held 
in the United States (see cover), con- 
tributed more than their full quota to 
the excitement. 

Midway in a race last week, Prince 
Carlo Ruspoli flooded the motor of his 
six-liter hydroplane with gasoline. Sud- 
denly clouds of black smoke and flames 
belched into the air. Being a Captain 
in the Italian Navy, the Prince did not 
desert his boat at once. Instead, he 
calmly retreated to the cowl in the 
stern and closed the throttle. He 
seemed to be in a suicidal position, for 
an explosion was likely any minute. 
Finally, as a tongue of flame lashed 
into his face, the Prince shouted: “To 
hell with the boat,” and jumped to 
comparative safety in the water. He 
was rescued, but his strange-looking 
red speeder was burned beyond hope 
of immediate repair. 

Last Sunday another Italian driver, 
Count Theo Rossi, sat back in his stern 
cockpit, turned on the powerful motor, 
and warmed up for the twelve-liter 
final race on Lake Worth, Palm .Beach. 
Before he knew it, he crashed into a 
rowboat, catapulting two men over- 
board. What was worse, the collision 
ripped a hole in Count Rossi’s boat, and 
he had to withdraw from the race. 
Sadly he said: “I shall wish myself 
better luck next time. Is that unfair?” 

So first there were three Italians, 
next two, then one. On Antonio Becchi, 
veteran automobile daredevil, depended 
Italy’s glory in the twelve-liter final. 
He came through in a shower of spray. 
Over the three-lap, 24-mile course he 
coasted his cigar-shaped hull, powered 
by an Isotta-Fraschini motor, to vic- 
tory over three Americans. Though 
Becchi eased up at the end, he won 
literally by a mile, averaging 54 miles 
an hour. 

The Class X event was the other im- 
portant race of the series. Horace 
Tennes, elongated engineering student 
at Northwestern University and cap- 
tain of the United States team, over- 
came thirteen drivers from six nations. 





As he crossed the line to win the finals - 


last Sunday, his three most enthusiastic 
rooters, a brother and two mechanics, 
cheered so frantically that they fell 
overboard from the skiff in which they 
were watching. 


TENNIS: Not One Set Is Taken 
From Stoefen in Indoor Play 


The giants—Ellsworth Vines, Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, and Frank X. Shields— 
look up to Lester Stoefen, the six-foot- 
four Leaning Tower of Los Angeles. 
Until recently, however, Stoefen could 
boast only a physical advantage over 
America’s three greatest players. Last 
week in New York he earned a claim 





to the most potent, unanswerable serv- 
ice in tennis. 

Tossing the ball yards over his head 
and reaching up to a height of almost 
twelve feet from the ground, Stoefen 
swirled his racket in the air and 
pounded down bullet after bullet past 
his bewildered, helpless opponents. The 
result was that no one, not even George 
Lott, Shields, or Gregory Mangin, 
could win a set as Stoefen served him- 
self the Men’s National Indoor cham- 
pionship. Then he paired with Lott 
to beat Berkeley Bell and Frank Bow- 
den in the doubles final 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

Besides his serve, the remarkable 
part of Stoefen’s victories was that 
he had just returned from grass courts 
in the South and was playing the ad- 
mittedly different game of indoor ten- 
nis for the first time in a big tourna- 
ment. He wasn’t bothered by the light 
or by the fast bounces and exagger- 
ated spins that shot off the hard, wood- 
en floor. His flat, deep, backhand 
drives to the corners kept even the ag- 
gressive defending champion, Mangin, 
back on his heels in the one-sided final. 

Though he is only 22 and has a very 
spotty record, Stoefen is the United 
States’s big Davis Cup hope. His po- 
tentialities are unknown. He has beat- 
en his fellow Californian, Vines, three 
times. Last Summer, a bad elbow 
handicapped him, yet he earned a No. 
3 ranking. During the past few months 
the need of following rigid training 
rules has finally dawned on him. 

Several times he has worried the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
with threats that he will turn profes- 
sional. He needs money and doesn’t 
like the way many amateurs are ex- 
ploited. He gets impatient with things. 
He spent only a year at the University 
of California at Los Angeles because 
“one year of study was enough for 
me.” 

Now that he is off to such a good 
start, Stoefen will likely continue 
through the year as an amateur, fight- 
ing for the No. 1 ranking berth now 
held by Shields. In any event, Stoef- 
en’s slim rangy Californian physique, 
set off by Hollywood features and curly 
blond hair, will help fill stadiums with 
feminine tennis fans. 


SPORT SHORTS: Cambridge Is 
Again First in Thames Classic 


Still pulling vigorously and scarcely 
out of breath, a strong Cambridge crew 
(see cover) slid into Mortlake four 
and one-half lengths ahead of eight 
drooping, panting Oxonians last Satur- 
day. British sportsmen, who prefer 
closer contests, found Cambridge’s 
eleventh straight victory very dis- 
couraging. For the last three years 
even Cambridge has felt that an Ox- 
ford victory would not come amiss. 

In 1898, after Oxford had won eight 
successive races, the winners gallantly 
sent their coach over to Cambridge to 
find out what was wrong there and to 
rectify it. In two years the transplanted 
coach did his allotted job of turning out 


a Cambridge crew which beat Oxford. 
Three years ago Cambridge won its 
eighth successive race, and, remember- 
ing the sorrows of its own pitiful days, 
hastily dispatched an able coach to Ox- 
ford to effect a rowing reform. Yet 
the years glide by and, though Oxford’s 
spirit and form seem to be improving, 
she keeps on finishing second in the 
annual two-boat classic on the Thames. 

Polo Rules: Tne horse and mallet 
game was rougher than ever last Sum- 
mer. In the East-West matches Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr., Cecil Smith, Rube Wil- 
liams, and Elmer Boeseke suffered in- 
juries. Three new safety rules will 


‘ henceforth protect the players. 


1. A severe foul penalty permits an 
opponent a free shot for a goal from 
30 yards. This is a closer shot than 
any permitted under the present rules 
and means an almost certain goal. 

2. Two players riding each other off 
have the right of way over any single 
player. This should eliminate jamming, 
a major cause of injuries. 

3. An injured man is allowed only a 
fifteen-minute time out. Such a rest 
limit aims to prevent the return of a 
player who has been badly dazed. 


Endeavour: Even if screw-drivers 
slip, or thumbs are pounded, the work- 
men who are building the British chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup will not 
mutter oaths. The boat is being built 
at Portsmouth, where the Puritans em- 
barked for this country, and, out of 
deference to history, all have agreed 
not to swear or drink until Endeavour 
is completed. 

Carnera vs. Baer: This, the most al- 
luring and logical boxing bout of the 
day, will be held June 14 in Madison 
Square Garden Bowl, Long Island. 


Fastest American Mile: A full twenty 
yards in front of Gene Venzke, his 
nearest rival, Glen Cunningham of 
Kansas thrust his barrel chest against 
the finishing tape last Saturday night 
in New York. Then he slowed down 
and stopped in the embrace of his grin- 
ning coach, Bill Harris. The crowd held 
its breath in impatient silence while 
the officials made their computations. 
A roar shook the rooftops of Madison 
Square Garden as the announcer finally 
boomed the awaited news through his 
amplifier. “The winner’s time is 4:08.4” 
(better than any American miJe and 
second only to Jack Lovelock’s outdoor 
mark of 4:07.6). 

Golf Suit: The house of Ward John- 
son, a lawyer, is close to the thirteenth 
tee of a municipal course in Long 
Beach, Calif. From No. 13 as many as 
700 sliced balls have arched into his 
back yard. Last Thanksgiving day a 
ball shot through a windowpane and 
spattered glass all over the family’s 
turkey dinner. 

Being a lawyer, Johnson immediately 
sued the city for $10,000 damages. Last 
week he settled for a life pass to the 
adjacent links, and the promise that 
the thirteenth hole would be moved. 
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> INTERNATIONAL 
The Candid Camera Records the Grace of the World’s Greatest Fancy Skater, Sonja Henie of 
Norway, During Her New York Exhibition That Packed Madison Square Garden to the Rafters 
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INTERNATIONAL ; < . s ; , L. Ss. SUTCLIFFE 
Glen Cunningham of Kansas Finishes the Mile in Mata Hari, an Early Favorite for the Kentucky 
4:08.4 for World’s Indoor and American Record Derby, Owned by Charles T. Fisher of Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL ; 
Lester Stoefen, Winner of Indoor Beginning the Count of Ten: Philip Sommese Knocks Out Melio 
Singles and Doubles Tennis Titles Bettina in Golden Gloves Amateur Tournament in New York 
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COMMUNICATIONS: cable and Radio 


People Fill Air With Protests Against Control 


Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
acting “as trustee,” last week voiced 
what he said were 681,000 complaints 
against the proposed bill to regulate 
and coordinate communication systems. 
Such is the number of stockholders, 
381,000 of whom are women, of the 
great company he heads. 

Appearing before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, he said: 
“Nothing so drastic and far-reaching 
ever has been recommended to my 
knowledge. We have seen revolutionary 
legislation to meet the present econom- 
ic emergency, but there is no emergency 
here.” 

He was the first of a long line of tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio exec- 
utives, all of whom were substantially 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Walter Gifford Protested Against 
“Drastic” Regulation of His Industry 


in agreement with him. The bill in 
question, sponsored by Senator Clar- 
ence C. Dill of Washington, was armed 
with unlooked-for “teeth.” Last month 
the President advised Congress that 
regulation of communications should 
be unified under one commission. But 
he merely suggested that this commis- 
sion take over existing Federal regula- 
tory powers and, after investigating 
the companies, submit recommenda- 
tions for legislation to the next session 
of Congress in 1935. 

With the President’s suggestion Mr. 
Gifford had no quarrel. But he objected 
to the Senate committee’s proposed bill, 
which, among other things, would ex- 
tend government regulation to “trans- 
actions” relating to equipment, research, 
services, finances, and personnel. 

“The only recommendation I can 
make regarding the bill is to strike out 
all. this new matter entirely,” he said 


emphatically. He asserted the proposed 
measure went “almost the whole way in 
substituting public for private owner- 
ship. 

“We couldn’t hire anybody, transfer 
workers in emergencies or buy a sin- 
gle item—although we purchase 50,000 
a day—without previous permission of 
the commission,” Mr. Gifford said. “I 
don’t see the reason for haste.” 

The witness then launched into a de- 
fense of his company, which, through 
the Bell System, owns 80,000,000 miles 
of wire that reach all sections of the 
United States. Some 13,800,000 tele- 
phones are hooked up to these wires. 

Mr. Gifford asserted that no “tele- 
phone fortunes” had been made and 
that the system was already ade- 
quately regulated by 45 State commis- 





ACME 
Senator Clarence Dill, Sponsor of 
Bill to Control Communications 


sions, several municipalities, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Dillsbluntly interjected: “The 
whole trouble is that the regulation of 
telephones has been nil.” At another 
point, he said that Mr. Gifford’s inter- 
pretations of the bill “are absolutely 
unfounded.” 

R. B. White, Western Union presi- 
dent, David Sarnoff, head of the Radio 
Corp. of America, and Sosthenes Behn, 
president of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., were all critical of the 
new features. Mr. Behn said they 
“would produce equally chaotic results 
in their application to the telegraph, 
cable, and radio-telegraph business.” 

Althcugh the principal business of the 
I. T. & T. system is in foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Behn revealed that the stock 
of the company is 91 per cent Ameri- 
can owned today. Commenting on a 
provision of the bill, he said that he was 





willing to limit foreign ownership to 25 
per cent, but he did not know “how we 
can determine at any time just who 
owns our stocks.” 

Senator Wallace H. White of Maine 
supported his contention, condemning 
the section of the bill which would lim- 
it alien ownership of stock as “nation- 
alism run wild.” 

But this section, at least, had Presi- 
dential backing. After the testimony, 
President Roosevelt told his press con- 
ference that he hoped communications 
legislation would prevent companies 
operating between the United States 
and foreign countries from falling un- 
der alien control. e 

The words of the “big four” of Amer- 
ican communications, however, ap- 
peared to make little impression on 
Chairman Dill, the Senate’s red-headed 
radio expert. He was sure the President 
wanted more than a mere transfer of 
authority. “While I do not purport to 
quote the President,” he said, “I can 
safely say that.” 

The committee closed its public hear- 
ings with Senator Dill announcing that 
he would have the “telephone monoply” 
investigated ‘by a Senate committee. “I 
would like to get Ferdinand Pecora to 
make the investigation,” he said, refer- 
ring to the Senate committee’s counsel 
in the sensational stock-market inquiry. 


SHIPPING: “$12,000,000 Please, 
Says 1.M.M. to White Star 


Down the Majestic’s gangplank last 
week stepped the strapping figure of 
P. A. S. Franklin, 63-year-old president 
of International Mercantile Marine, 
premier American-owned transatlantic 
line. Home from London, he had failed 
to get what he had gone after—some 
$12,000,000 due his company from the 
sale of the “White Star Line’”’ fleet. 

Mr. Franklin, unused to chalking up 
failures, declared attorneys would try 
to stop the proposed merger into a new 
company of Cunard and White Star 
Line, Ltd., the big two of British ship- 
ping, until I.M.M. interests were better 
looked after. Back in 1927, an I.M.M. 
subsidiary with its “White Star Line” 
fleet of 36 vessels including the Ma- 
jestic, Homeric, and Olympic, was 
bought by White Star, Ltd., for $35,- 
000,000. I.M.M. held the subsidiary’s 
stock as security for payment. Two 
years’ interest is now past due, and 
nearly $12,000,000 in principal remains 
to be paid by 1936. 

Under the terms of the proposed 
Cunard-White Star, Ltd, merger, 
sponsored by the British Government, 
Cunard would get 62 per cent of the 
stock and White Star 38 per cent of 
the new company. This arrangement, 
declares Mr. Franklin, anxious to pro- 
tect his I.M.M. interests, is ‘“bene- 
ficial” to Cunard but very “unfair” to 
White Star, Ltd., which has the stock of 
a subsidiary pledged as collateral for 
the I.M‘M. deal. 

When the tale of woe reached Neville 
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To fill the record-breaking 
nationwide demand, Chevrolets 


are being produced ata record- 


ba 


breaking rate of 


4000 


units a day! 


HEVROLET factories are breaking records, try- 

ing to give America all the cars it wants. 4000 
units a day are rolling off the assembly lines. In fact, 
more Chevrolets are now being produced than any 
other make of automobile in the world. Naturally, 
Chevrolet is proud of the record its factories have 
made this year. Especially so, in view of the fact 
that the 1934 Chevrolet is not merely last year’s 
model improved, but a basically new automobile 
throughout. Producing so many of these cars so early 
in the season, and producing them all up to Chevrolet 
high standards of quality, is nothing short of a real 
accomplishment! Chevrolet takes this opportunity 
to thank the American public for the wonderful 
way it has received the 1934 Chevrolet car. And 
Chevrolet is happy to report that, with over 4,000 
cars a day being built, dealers everywhere will 
soon be in a position to make immediate deliveries. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value ad youll sever 


be satisfied with any 


other low-priced car 
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Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he assured his House of Com- 
mons questioners that if Mr. Franklin 
succeeded in getting a restraining or- 
der, “alternative methods” would be 
used which would permit the merger, 
regardless. “I have satisfied myself,” 
he said, “that no reason exists why the 
House should be deflected from its pur- 
pose by any action which may be taken 
by the International Mercantile Marine 
Co.” 

British shippers huzzahed. The skele- 
ton of the unfinished Cunard liner 
“534” on the banks of the Clyde, and 
thousands of shipless seamen on the 
banks of the Thames were gaunt argu- 
ments for government aid. The govern- 
ment has promised £9,500,000 to finish 
the giant liner and to build additional 
steamers, if the British companies will 
get together. It follows France, Ger- 
many and Italy in subsidizing shipping. 
The World War, when victory hung on 
the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies, showed the vital need of a mer- 
cantile marine. But they usually lose 
money. 

Mail subsidies have been used to keep 
the United States shipping healthy, for 
Congressmen have always shuddered at 
the mere mention of outright grants. 
But as a result of irregularities in the 
handling of mail contracts revealed by 
the Senate investigating committee led 
by Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala- 
bama, there has been a demand for a 
change. Some shippers have demanded 
outright subsidy as the only means 
whereby they can compete with foreign 
subsidized lines. It is silly to camou- 
flage, they say. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce 
Roper recommended to Congress that 
mail subsidies be abandoned and out- 
right subsidies be granted on the basis 
of maintaining essential maritime serv- 
ice. A committee made up of experts 
from the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, Treasury, and Navy would allot 
the subsidies, which would be based on 
differences in construction and operat- 
ing costs of American and foreign ships, 





WIDE WORLD 


P. A. S. Franklin Arrives Home 
After Failing to Collect $12,000,000 


and economic importance of the specific 
service to be performed. 

The report got a lukewarm greeting 
from those Senators who would like to 
see the ocean mail carriers and the 
air-mail lines get equally rough treat- 
ment. They viewed it as an attempt 
to minimize the revelations of the 
Black Committee, which has laid aside 
the air-mail problem and once more at- 
tacked the situation on the high seas. 
Submitted to Congress ‘‘on authority of 
the President,” the Roper report sug- 
gests that the administration has no 
desire to see the navy called in to carry 
letters to Europe. 


BITTERS: Frank Morgan, Both 
Actor and Angostura Official 


If you will let him, many an actor 
will tell you how as a youth he tried 
to be a business man, failed dismally, 
and then went on to become a whirl- 
wind success on the stage. But last 
week the yarn had a reverse twist. 

Frank Morgan, whose urbane comedy 
has earned him critical and popular 
acclaim in such plays as ‘“‘Topaze” or 
the musical ‘“‘Bandwagon,” became a 
business man. He was elected vice 
president of the Angostura-Wupper- 
mann Corp. of Manhattan, headed by 
his mother, Mrs. Josephine W. Wup- 
permann. Frank Morgan is the stage 
name of Frank Wuppermann. Ralph 
Wuppermann, another son, is also on 
the stage as Ralph Morgan. 

Angostura-Wuppermann Corp. is the 
sole agent in the United States for An- 
gostura Bitters, best known and most 
widely sold bitters, first compounded 
110 years ago in Venezuela by Dr. Jo- 
hann Gottlieb Benjamin Siegert. Dr. 
Siegert was a surgeon in Blucher’s 
army at Waterloo and later fought for 
South American liberty under Simon 
Bolivar in 1820. He tried to find a 
tonic suitable for the hot Venezuelan 
climate, and in 1824 hit upon a formula 
which has not been changed from that 
day to this. Used widely as a tonic, 
and perhaps more enjoyably as an in- 
gredient in mixed drinks, the bitters 
are made of rum, alcohol and eighteen 
different roots, barks, and herbs. 

The secret of their compounding is 
closely guarded by three descendants 
of the original doctor, and when one 
dies another Siegert is initiated into 
the mysteries. The three holders of 
the secret rarely come together, lest 
an act of God do away with both them 
and the secret. Anyway the formula 
is deposited in the vault of a London 
bank, just in case. 

The Siegerts travel about the world 
tending their business, always return- 
ing to headquarters in Trinidad. Twice 
a@ year a representative comes to Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and there, behind a 
locked door, prepares concentrates for 
the American trade served by Angos- 
tura-Wuppermann. Most of the bitters, 
however, are made in Trinidad and 
shipped out. 

The able, white-haired Mrs. Wupper- 
mann, now 82 years old, has run the 
American agency since her husband’s 





ACME 
Frank Morgan and His Mother: 
Happy Over the Bitters Business 


death in 1915. She goes to the office 
nearly every day and operates one or 
two Manhattan apartment houses be- 
sides. Her eldest son is general man- 
ager of the concern. 

Frank Morgan, the new vice presi- 
dent, who once starred in “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” hopes that with re- 
peal, gentlemen will prefer Angostura 
in their cocktails. His name is ex- 
pected to add publicity weight to the 
firm. He will continue with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer in Hollywood but will 
superintend his company’s western 
business at the same time. 


CREDIT: Bills Propose New 
Banks to Lend $700,000,000 


President Roosevelt moved rapidly 
last week to put $700,000,000 of credit 
at the disposal of the “medium-size men 
in industry and commerce.” 

In the houses of Congress identical 
bills were introduced to create twelve 
credit banks, one for each Federal Re- 
serve district. These would fill a gap 
in the credit structure by advancing 
funds either directly or indirectly 
through banks and other institutions 
to private industries for working capi- 
tal or other needs. ‘Medium-size”’ in- 
dustry would thus be provided with 
medium-term loans of duration up to 
five years. 

To the banking committees of House 
and Senate President Roosevelt wrote: 

“I have been deeply concerned with 
the situation in our small industries. 
In numberless cases their working 
capital has been lost or seriously de- 
pleted. This condition should be reme- 
died. 

“We have afforded much aid in the 
recovery of agriculture, commerce, our 
larger industries, and our financial in- 
stitutions, and our improved condition 
nationally furnishes full justification 
for these efforts. We must continue in 
behalf of the medium-size man in in- 
dustry and commerce.” 

The President’s approval of the sys- 
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GoLp rush days in the Yukon saw prospectors pushing ever farther into the wilderness. Food was 
scarce. Even worse to their minds was the fact that whisky was hard to find—high in price, often watered. 

No fools these miners. They tested their whisky before buying. They poured a few drops, applied 
a match. Watered whisky doesn’t-burn. This was their “proof.” Ever since, “proof” has been the 
accepted standard for rating spirits. 

Advertisers who prospect for rich markets likewise buy with caution. Magazines have to stand their 
tests for a “proof” readership. The proof lies in results. 

Advertisers who have tested NEWS-WEEK come back for more*, because responsiveness to adver- 
tising is a natural sequel to an intense reader interest. NEWS-WEEK subscribers are regular page by 
page readers. 

* An office equipment advertiser writes, “We have sent a second order as 


evidence of satisfaction with the returns from the first. As a matter of 
fact, this advertisement gave a splendid accounting for itself.” 


WHEN YOUR ADVERTISING I1S NEWS—PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 
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Every Needed Fact, Figure, Formula 
Every Shortcut and Special Method 


in. the 


WHOLE FIELD 


ay 


MATHEMATICS 


Now in ONE 
Handy Volume! 


For the first time By. can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, yam oy Be very trade and 
business, condensed into one handy k for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your finger tips 
instant facts and formulas for making eve ind of 
mathematical calculation. From hundreds of different 
sources, this priceless information has been gathered 
together, boiled down into brief, simple language, 
and applied to actual problems. Every man in business, 
every man in the mechanical trades, every man who 
ever uses a tool or has to make calculations or estimates 
in office, shop, or home, will find here a treasury of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of 
mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The spe- 
cific information you want 
is easy to find, by looking 
it up in the index. The 
book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical 
methods, easily - worked 
formulas for solving 
every problem. Thou- 
sands of specific exam- 
ples show you just how 
to make your calcula- 
tions. If your work 

involves mathematics 


















in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an in- 
dispensable part of your equip- 
ment. It is an amazing time- 
saver for any one concern 
with engineering, architecture, 
electricity, mechanics, con- 
struction, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, printing. or any other 
Sa te industrial work; or with ac- 
Vv counting, auditing, manufac- 
turing, costs, taxes, or any 
17'\4% other business mathematics. 
on thi No practical man, no house 
owner who makes an occasional 
Special repair, no one who has a 


home work-shop can afford to 
ere of be without the valuable in- 
ublication formation quickly found in 


Offer this book. 


The regular price of Save Time— Be 
Teast’ ”"$6.00,, “a Sure of Your Facts 


probably more. If : P 
you reserve your copy One quick turn to the in- 
now, you may have dex and you find at once the 
it for only $4.95. best mathematical methods for 
ey payments ityou solving your problems. You 
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avoid the expensive errors that 
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tem, suggested by Gov. Eugene R. 
Black of the Federal Reserve Board 
some months ago, was viewed as put- 
ting to rout the hopes of Chairman 
Jesse Jones that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. itself would perform 
such duties. 

Last week Mr. Jones presented a sur- 
prise bill to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which would have 
authorized the RFC to do the work. 
But the President said he knew nothing 
of it, and the committee looked upon 
it unfavorably. Chairman Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida said: “It doesn’t 
appeal to me. It’s unlimited and would 
take a lot of money. I don’t think we 
will go that far.” 

With an original capital of $140,000,- 
000 and with power to borrow $700,000,- 
000, the proposed credit banks could 
discount the securities of banks, trust 
companies, mortgage firms, and the 
like, providing the intermediary re- 
tained at least 20 per cent of the risk. 
When credit is not otherwise available, 
direct loans can be made. Although the 
Federal Reserve banks can make di- 
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Eugene Black, Who Outlined Plan 
for Twelve Federal Credit Banks 


rect loans, they have not done so, and 
apparently intend to remain as bank- 
ers’ banks. It was estimated that in 
thus providing working capital for 
middle-size and small industry, some 
346,000 men and women could be kept 
at work and about 378,000 more hired. 

Mr. Roosevelt recommended that a 
majority of the directors of each bank 
be industrialists. Thus they could ef- 
fectively reorganize or refinance. 

The credit banks would be super- 
vised by the Federal Reserve Board, 
would continue for a period determined 
by the Board, and would be permitted 
to set up branches. Their capital would 
come from the government’s profit of 
$2,800,000,000 resulting from the de- 
valuation of the dollar. Although $2,- 
000,000,000 of this profit has been set 
aside as a stabilization fund, $800,000,- 
000 remains in the Treasury. If the bill 
passes, thi;; will be the first time this 
money has been tapped. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: HOLC Sees 
Strides Made in Six Months 


One of the administration’s lustiest 
infants was six months old last week. 
Home Owners Loan Corp. was born 
in Congress last June, made its first 
home-saving loan to one John Flanni- 
gan of Philadelphia last September, 
and last week boasted that it had 
helped out more than 114,000 home 
owners. 

Some $325,000,000 has been lent dur- 
ing six months of operation, and an 
additional 540,000 distressed home 
owners have applications pending. 
When these loans are granted, the 
corporation estimates that about 2,- 
500,000 persons will have benefited 
from its long-term, low-rate loans. 

In most cases mortgage holders have 
exchanged their mortgages for Home 
Owners Loan Corp. bonds. As the in- 
terest but not the principal was guar- 
anteed by Uncle Sam, some difficulty 
was experienced at first. It is now 
expected that ‘the government will soon 
guarantee the principal,-as recommend- 
ed by President Roosevelt. A “whole- 
sale” department of HOLC has ex- 
changed its bonds for some $38,000,000 
in mortgages held by closed or re- 
stricted banks, thus releasing frozen 
funds. 

Consumer ‘Boycott: During the past 
six months R. H. Macy & Co., Man- 
hattan department store, bought only 
$2,800 of German goods. During the 
same period a year ago the total was 
$127,000. Other New York stores last 
week revealed much the same situa- 
tion. Branch offices in Germany were 
open, if at all, for “contact and ob- 
servation purposes only and not for 
purchases.” 

Hangover: While Easterners basked 
in their first days of Spring sunshine 
last week, railroad executives were 
still gloomily adding up the costs of 
February’s Winter blasts. J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, announced sadly 
that “the worst month in the history 
of the road” had cost his company 
$600,000. 

Pennsy Profit: Last week William 
Wallace Atterbury’s Pennsylvania 
Railroad sent out substantial if not 
fat dividend checks to its 235,000 stock- 
holders scattered throughout the world. 
This payment was the 200th, and con- 
tinues unbroken the company’s record 
of dividends paid without interruption 
since 1847, the year after its organiza- 
tion. An average of $1,000,000 a month 
has been been paid out for 87 years. 

Although Class 1 railroads as a 
whole showed a slight deficit for 1933, 
Pennsylvania turned a modest profit. 
Gross operating revenues were under 
1932, but lower operating expenses and 
other economies on its 11,000 miles of 
lines in the East and Middle West ena- 
bled the company to show a net in- 
come of more than $19,000,000. Of 
this, some $6,583,000 was sliced into 
stockholders’ pie. 
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OXFORD GROUP: Leader Says 
We Need God to Say: “Hello” 


The Europa docked in New York 
City last week and a plump little Ameri- 
can with gleaming eyes and a newly 
acquired English accent disembarked. 
He was accompanied by 53 disciples. 
It was an occasion of great religious 
fervor. Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel 
Buchman, world leader of the Oxford 
Group Movement, and his international 
team of life changers had landed. 

The team members, who traveled at 
their own expense (Dr. Buchman’s 
suite was the gift of the line), were an 
enthusiastic group. Among them were 
Dr. Jan van Walre de Bordes, secre- 
tary of the Finance Section of the 
League of Nations, two baronesses, a 
widow of an English knight, and a 
poultry raiser from Surrey who thinks 
the Oxford Group offers “a new hope 
for agriculture.” 

The ship was a day late, so the night 
before landing Dr. Buchman kept an 
engagement with 3,000 group members 
gathered in the Waldorf Astoria hotel 
by addressing the meeting over a ship- 





ACME 
Doctors Buchman and De Bordes: 
“Our Whole Secret Is Sharing’ 


to-shore radio hook-up. Excursions and 
alarms filled the following day. Re- 
porters asked about the doctor’s ex- 
periences in Germany. “We persuaded 
thousands of Hitlerites to become 
chummy with Jews,” he replied and 
then asked the reporters not to print 
it. “The whole secret of our move- 
ment,” he went on, “is sharing. Every- 
thing is shared, happiness, sins, wealth, 
and secrets . . . What people need is 
for God to say ‘Hello’ to them... 
We changed a waiter in a London hotel 
so his own boss didn’t recognize him.” 

On shore the team attended several 
welcoming luncheons and teas, met 
former Governor Smith in the heights 
of the Empire State Building, and then 
proceeded to the Waldorf Astoria for 
the evening meeting. There, 2,200 per- 
sons jammed the grand ballroom, 900 
others filled two other rooms, and 1,000 
more were forced to cross the street 
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to the neighboring Park Lane Hotel. 

The movement the zealous doctor 
heads is firmly established and now re- 
joices in the official blessing of Bishop 
William T. Manning of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of New York. Not 
a new cult or church, it is a sort of 
religious revival stressing the “shar- 
ing” already mentioned, and direct 
guidance from God attained in “quiet 
hours.” 

Many followers of the ultra-conser- 
vative Oxford movement for reform and 
high church ritual in England has ob- 
jected to Dr. Buchman’s choice of name 
for his faith. The faith was first known 
as “Buchanism,” later as “The First 
Century Christian Fellowship,” and 
finally as “The Oxford Group Move- 
ment” in honor of converts to “shar- 
ing’”’ made in the English university. 


© 
CHURCHES: Plan Seeks Single 
Men for Episcopal Mission 


Clifford P. Morehouse, vigorous ed- 
itor of the Episcopal weekly, The Liv- 
ing Church, last week presented a plan 
to aid the struggling missions of his 
financially embarrassed church. In ad- 
dition to steps in reorganization and 
economy, one novel idea was proposed. 
Mr. Morehouse would like to see organ- 
ized a “flying corps” of young unmar- 
ried priests for replacement and ex- 
tension work in the missionary field. 

The young bachelors would promise 
not to marry during a_ three-year 
period to be spent in foreign lands. 
Mr. Morehouse feels the cause of 
missions would benefit by the bachelors’ 
low salaries, low expenses, and youth- 
ful enthusiasm. ‘ 


Methodists: The women’s missionary 
council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, appears to be in sym- 
pathy with the six anti-military stu- 
dents of Ohio State University. These 
students complained in a recent issue 
of The World Tomorrow that they had 
received “no communication from any 
responsible group of fellow-Christians” 
supporting their stand against com- 
pulsory military training. 

The Methodist women’s. council, 
meeting in its twenty-fourth annual 
session at Birmingham, Ala., drafted 
a protest against compulsory military 
training in State-supported schools. 

Roman Catholics: Ten thousand per- 
sons waited five minutes in St. Peter’s 
Basilica at Rome last week because 
Pope Pius was late. The Pope spent 
the time in his new electric elevator 
which was stalled a few feet from the 
floor. It would have been possible for 
His Holiness to climb down but, avoid- 
ing this undignified procedure, he wait- 
ed patiently until the current was re- 
stored. 

On the same day the British Navy 
reached the conclusion that the Pope 
is entitled to a royal salute if he 
should ever enter a place in British 
dominions where there is a battery 
or fort. Should such an unlikely visit 
occur, 21 guns will be fired on arrival 
and 21 more at departure. 








SITTIN’ 
PRETTY 


A PLEASING glow (see illustration) 
suffuses your whole being when you're 
sittin’ pretty in a Chesapeake and 
Ohio air-conditioned train. You breathe 
large quantities of pure, fresh, un- 
tainted air magically freed from dust 
and cinders. You stretch out in rich, 
luxurious comfort. If “The Mystery of 
Rocking-Horse Grange” turns out to be 
a flop, you listen to the radio. Sittin’ 
pretty is the only name for such calm 
and restful travel. Oh, yes, and at 
night you sleep like a kitten! The 
next time you’re going our way—take 
a Chesapeake and Ohio genuinely air- 
conditioned train. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 


Washington- Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago. Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 
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ON THE CHIN! 


THERE'S NOTHIN’ ‘Ue A 


COOL INGRAM SHAVE 
TO’: MAKE YOU AND* 
YOUR RAZOR WARM 
FRIENDS 
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© 1934, B-M Co —Ingram’s Shaving Cream 


TRY INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM/ 
ITS COOL LATHER WILTS A 
BEARD IN RECORD TIME : 
TONES THE SKIN; STOPS AFTER- 
SHAVING STING AND RAWAIESS. 
TUBE OR JAR, 35 ¢ 
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second 


BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is ready for you. The 
new edition completes, with the first, the important 
events that week by week theeworld witnessed in 1933. 
The second volume, like the first, expertly indexed* 
by a trained librarian, contains more than 1200 action 
photographs, 1800 columns of sparkling, swift-moving 
news text, 100 personality sketches of people who took 
part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to order your second volume, to 
build the complete set. 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others. 


* Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 


ume II, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
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KIDNAP TRIALS: Law and Fate 
“Deal With” Nine Suspects 


Bullets, both legal and made of lead, 
flew about last week in the war against 
kidnaping. In the course of one day 
a-kidmaper was convicted in Albany, 
N. Y., another in Chicago, six were in- 
dicted in St. Louis, and a suspect saved 
Illinois the expense of a prosecution by 
obligingly getting himself “‘bumped off.” 


STREWL: Much against its will, 
New York at the end of February 
brought Manny Strewl, thick-set Al- 
bany racketeer, to trial for the kid- 
naping of Lt. John J. O’Connell Jr., 
nephew of the two bosses of up-State 
Democracy. Since July, when the vic- 
tim was released and Strewl, his go- 
between, was arrested, the State had 
tried to postpone the trial until the 
rest of the suspected kidnapers could 
be. arrested. 

It was an extraordinarily dull trial. 
A crowded court room heard young 
O’Connell identify Strewl as one of his 
captors, and heard Strewl call him a 
“damned liar,” and cast reflections on 
his maternal ancestry. 

Thankfully, the jurors received the 
case last week, deliberated for three 
hours, and delivered a verdict of guilty 
which may mean Strewl’s imprison- 
ment for the next 50 years. 


BANGHART: The same day that 
Strewl was being convicted, a jury in 
Chicago found Basil (The Owl) Bang- 
hart, a Touhy aide, guilty of par- 
ticipating in the kidnaping of John 
(Jake the Barber) Factor. They were 
troubled only by the fixing of a sen- 
tence, but finally agreed to give him 
99 years. 

As Banghart was preparing to go to 
prison, another Touhy gangster was 
found murdered. Charles (Ice Wagon) 
Connors stood propped against a fence, 
his body bullet-ridden, his false teeth 
missing, and a penny planted in his 
grimy hand—gangland’s sign that it 
considered him a miser. 


MRS. MUENCH: Six weeks ago a 
former justice of the peace admitted to 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch that he 
knew details of the kidnaping of Dr. 
Isaac Dee Kelley Jr., a mystery un- 
solved for almost two years. Last 
week, a grand jury in suburban Clay- 
ton, Mo., acted on the information and 
returned indictments against six sus- 
pected kidnapers, accusing Mrs. Nellie 
Tipton Muench, wife of another St. 
Louis physician, of being the “brains” 
of the abduction. 


6 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Gangster Bitz 
Faces Jail as Bail Jumper 
. A jury in New York Court of General 


: Sessions last week convicted Irving 


Bitz, Colonel Lindbergh’s go-between 
in the negotiations for his kidnaped 


baby;. of jumping bail. Bitz was in- 


dicted almost a year ago for carrying a 
pistol without a permit. When he 
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failed to appear for-trial last October, 
the judge declared his $25,000 bail for- 
feited. In December he surrendered and 
last week came. to trial on the bail- 
dodging charge, the first pressed in 
New York County since the law mak- 
ing it an offense was passed five years 
ago. He claimed that he was ill and 
never knew the pistol case had been 
called. The head of the _ bail-bonding 
company asserted he had.searched all 
New York for Bitz, and only recently 
discovered him. They lived in’ the same 
apartment house. : ke 3 
Threatened: By. James -W. - Miller, 
chairman of the Yale Bulldog: Associa- 
tion, legal action against The Harvard 
Lampoon, unless Handsome. Dan II is 
returned to New ‘Haven. Handsome 
Dan, a thoroughbred English bulldog 
who is anything but handsome, disap- 
peared from New Haven last > week. 
The editors of “Lampy,” the »Harvard 
humorous paper, boasted that Radcliffe 





WIDE WORLD 
Handsome Dan II of Yale, Kidnaped 
for Ransom by the Harvard Lampoon 


girls helped them get Dan and that he 
was safely hidden. “Lampy’” demand- 
ed as ransom its Sacred Ibis which dis- 
appeared two years ago. Though Yale 
feared Handsome Dan might die of 
shock on finding himself at Harvard, it 
was pointed out at Cambridge that no 
harm came to earlier kidnap victims— 
the Yale fence and the acces 
wooden Sacred Cod. 

Sentenced: By Judge R. J..McMillan 
in San Antonio, Texas, Federal=Court, 
Z. D. Bonner, John H.: Cunningham, 
and June B. Morrow to-eight years in 
the Federal Penitentiary at El-Reno, 
Okla. Bonner, former president of the 
Commercial National Bank of _San 
Antonio, and the others were convicted 
of disposing of $531,000 in stolen bonds. 
They were also fined $10;000 each. » 

Fined: A resident of Bristol, Eng- 
land, for using water for goldfish dur- 
ing a recent water shortage. The man 
admitted guilt, but pleaded that to 
save both water and goldfish he had 
taken only two baths a week instead of 
his usual four. The magistrate, though 
sympathetic, fined him 10 shillings 
($2.50). 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


“CHI TRIB’S” FARM: Chicago 
Newspaper Raises Some Crops 





On The Chicago Tribune’s large roll- 
ing Experimental Farm, near Robert 
Rutherford (Bertie) McCormick’s mag- 
nificent estate, Cantigny Farm, great 
things happened last week. <A goat 
gave birth to triplets, “much to the 
amazement of everybody;” the newest 
types of corn were being assembled for 
planting, and Jack and Gene, the farm 
horses “received sad news... they 
had to go back to work.” Spring had 
come to the rich Fox River basin in 
Kendall County, Illinois, 55 miles south- 
west of Chicago. 

The farm is a promotion scheme of 
the Windy City’s big daily. While other 
newspapers have made profitable use 
of cooking schools, travel agencies, and 
coal mines to furnish cheap fuel for 
readers, The Tribune is trying to win 
customers with corn and hogs. The 
farm, started late last month, was 
adopted after many rustic readers of 
the “World’s Greatest Newspaper” had 
been riled by editorial blasts against 
farm subsidies and crop allotment 
plans. The editors felt that helpful 
suggestions about crop rotation, farm 
procedure, and experimental ideas 
might smooth ruffled feelings. 

The farm, though comparatively new 
to most Chicago newspaper readers 
who watch its pictured progress in The 
Tribune and read the “Day by Day 
Story of the Experimental Farm,” is 
not a new McCormick acquisition. In 
1927 he bought the small but rich acre- 
age of Louis Thurow, only 25 miles 
away from Cantigny Farm. As land 
prices crumbled, Colonel McCormick 
bought more and more adjoining par- 
cels. Finally he had five. 

When everything was sufficiently 
spruced up, Colonel McCormick, who 
hates Communists and baits them in 
his newspaper, did very much what is 
done in Russia’s countryside: he put 
his vast acreage on a cooperative basis. 
The property was leased to Louis 
Thurow, and the job of making it pay 
both himself and his eight workers was 
handed over to him. 
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In spite of this leasing arrangement, 
McCormick farming rules are followed 
on Experimental Farm. For one thing 
both owner and manager agree that 
the only way to make a profit on a 
farm is to carry the crops to market 
on the hoof. Hence such corn and oats 
as are grown go to feed hogs and the 
198 white-faced” Hereford cattle. 

When his father died three weeks 
ago, 33-year-old Clarence Thurow be- 
came the lessee. A bachelor, he lives 
on the farm with his mother. Besides 
tending hogs, hauling gravel, and look- 
ing after things generally, he writes a 
daily piece for The Chicago Tribune. 


CONTEMPT: Kentucky Editor 
Sues Accusing Legislators 


The tempest in the Frankfort, Ky., 
teapot stewed merrily along last week. 
After heavy deliberations, the Legis- 
lature decided Vance Armentrout, act- 
ing editor of The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, should pay a $25 fine for con- 
tempt. He had refused to divulge the 
name of the author of a scandal-charg- 
ing letter published in his newspaper. 
The letter writer had anonymously 
signed himself: ‘“A Member of the 
House of Representatives.” 

No sooner was the legislative vote 
taken than Mr. Armentrout snapped: 
“I have no intention of settling the 
fine . . . The Attorney General will 
have to sue...” Then things hap- 
pened in rapid succession. Armentrout 
entered suit for $50,000 against the 
legislative committee which he is 
charged with defying, for causing him 
“mental anguish and embarrassment.” 
Back snapped the committee with a 
recommendation that the Attorney 
General “investigate the corporation 
known as The Courier-Journal.” One 
member even wanted Robert W. Bing- 
ham, Ambassador to Great Britain and 
owner of the newspaper, to be recalled 
unless his newspaper divulged the 
name of the letter writer. 

Meanwhile on the House floor one 
Representative, Henry Ward, expressed 
his opinion: “My reaction to all this 
talk is—to use that vulgar expression 
—‘Nerts!’” 
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Corn-fed Cattle on The Chicago Tribune’s Experimental Farm 





Tender, Delicious 
FRESH CHICKEN 


erty gaa 


right from the 


Atlantic 
Ocean 










Sent to 
YOU on 
Approval I guar- 
antee it 
to please you 
Just what 


you want}for 
a dainty salad, 
stew or cocktail! 


TASTE IT 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious 
Fresh Lobster can be until you serve 
some of my pure, wholesome Lobster 
—packed the ‘“‘Down East’’ way. It 
will be the rarest treat you've known 
in months. Take a package of my 
sweet, tender, juicy Lobster. Prepare 
a Salad, Stew, Newburg—or fry it, 
if you like. Then serve it to your 
folks. You and your family will enjoy 
its real ocean freshness. You'll smack 
your lips over its wonderful flavor! 


What Makes My Fresh Lobster 
So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of Fresh Lobster. The pick 
of the lobsterman’s catches, right from the water, is what 
you want—to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of t!e 
tempting goodness of my Fresh Lobster. I send you on'y 
whole claw and body pieces that are carefully hand-picked 
from small chicken Lobsters. Just clear, bright, white meat 
a - ed you'll exclaim with delight when you 
taste 


Send No Money Now— 





. 
unless you wish to 
Just send the coupon below and I'll 
ship you, prepaid, six packages of 
my deep-sea Lobster—each sufficient 
for three persons. Remember—my 
Fresh Lobster comes to you perfectly packages 
packed in —— agg oe 
packages. Each package holds prac 
tically all of the whole on ene body Delicious 
pieces of two or three sma sters. 
Taste the contents of one peciase - Lobster 
prepare it your favorite way not 
satisfied it’s the finest Fresh Lobster ONLY 
you ever tasted, return the remaining 90 
five packages at my expense. Other- 
wise, send me only $2.90 within ten — 
days. Thousands of families get their 
seafood from me this ‘‘prove it your- 
self’’ way. I've been doing business 
this way for years and I must say Delivered 
that this is the lowest price for this 
size selection of Fresh Lobster I've FREE 
offered in over thirty years. Send your Anywhere 
coupon today for the most popular sea- in the U. S. 
food Old Ocean offers you! 











FRANK E. DAVIS, the Gloucester Fisherman 
45 Central Wharf Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


45 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Please send, all charges prepaid, one 
case of six packages of your fresh-packed Lobster, 
each package enough for two or three persons. I'll try 
one package, and, if not pleased, I will return the 
other five to you and pay nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
you $2.90 within ten days.* That’s fair! 


NAME 
SE nccipsncncscoesenncespencetnt ——_ 








BANK or Other Reference....... 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’ll in- 
clude with your Lobster a copy of my 25c Beautifully 
Illustrated Cook Book containing 136 "selightful recipes 
for Lobster and other seafoods. Your money will in- 
stantly refunded if you are not pleased in every way. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 





SLEEPING SICKNESS: Science 


Finally Discovers Preventive 


Could the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research have been eight 
months earlier with the announcement 
it made last week, about 150 persons 
now in their graves might be alive and 
healthy. Last Spring there was little to 
do for the victims of the encephalitis 
lethargica (sleeping sickness) epidemic 
which swept over the United States, 
striking its most resounding blow in 
St. Louis. The institute’s report now 
tells of a death-preventing vaccine, its 
latest scientific triumph. 

The vaccine, a soup of dead enceph- 
alitis germs, induces a mild attack of 
the malady just as Edward Jenner’s 
vaccine brings on a slight case of small- 
pox. It was discovered after six months 
of hard work by two institute research- 
ers, Leslie T. Webster and George L. 
Fite. 

After observing that sprightly little 
Swiss mice, whose noses were touched 
with virus taken from the brains of 
dead human victims, soon wilted and 
perished, the investigators were off on 
the trail. In the Swiss mouse they had 
a “take” animal that was inexpensive 
and plentiful, qualifications not pos- 
sessed by the rhesus monkeys used as 
research animals in St. Louis. First 
they found that as little as one-hun- 
dred-thousandth of a gram was a fatal 
mouse dose. 

Then, after a long series of scientific 
experiments to find a scientific preven- 
tive, they finally struck on a mixture of 
convalescent blood serum—an extract 
made from the blood of those who had 
whipped the disease—and virus from 
the brains of those who had succumbed. 
When they injected this mixture into 
the brains of their mice, they found the 
animals were immune to the deadly 
encephalitis germ. 

After dozens of other inoculated 
mice had withstood a deadly dose of 
virus, the institute men were ready to 
make their report. But before the vac- 
cine can become a sleeping sickness 
preventive for men, proper dosage must 
be determined. Lest hopeful sufferers 
grab up the discovery too eagerly, the 
researchers warned that their serum is 
powerful only against the “St. Louis 
type,” and not against other types, 
such as that which destroyed hundreds 
of rural Japanese a year ago. 


SEA SERPENT: Monster, Only 
Sea-Worn and Nibbled Shark 


After spending a fortnight in the 
light of scientific reality, the sea ser- 
pent last week sank back into that 
class of sea beasts that exist only in 
sailors’ minds. The particular sea ser- 
pent was, of course, the one which was 
washed up on the coast of France near 
Cherbourg. 

After the water-worn and bird-eaten 


remains of the 25-foot monster were 
packed off to Paris, they were examined 
at the French Museum of Natural His- 
tory by Professor Petit. His verdict 
was that the monster was sinmiply a 
basking shark whose remains had been 
chiseled into a fanciful shape by hun- 
gry gulls and herring. The long neck 
and camel-like head were remains of 
the backbone. Respiratory organs and 
lower jaw were missing. The furry 
appearance of the creature was ex- 
plained by the fact that outer flesh had 
washed away leaving a stubble of small 
bones. 

This type of shark, a North Atlantic 
native, is not a man-eater. Growing 





ACME 
Professor Petit and Remains of “Sea 
Serpent” That Was Merely a Shark 


to as great a length as 40 feet, he likes 
to sleep lazily on top of the water; 
hence his name, basking shark. 


e 
MEDICINE: Pan-American Cruise 
Forum for Exchange of Views 


A dozen years ago slow, small ships 
were the only links between tropical 
South and Central America and the 
United States. Then there was little 
likelihood of the United States epidemic 
of such tropical maladies as typhus, 
yellow fever, amoebic dysentery, or bu- 
bonic plague. Nor did anyone in tropic 
lands fear an outbreak of such North- 
ern scourges as rheumatic fever or 
streptococcus infections. But today, 
with Miami only nine hours by air from 
Port au Prince, Haiti, such disastrous 
exchange of diseases is a very real 
problem. 

It was to talk about things like this 
that 540 medical men sailed from New 
York last week on the liner Pennsyl- 
vania. The fifth Pan-American Medical 
Congress will hold its 1934 session 
cruising from New York to Puerto Ca- 
bello, Venezuela. There the party will 
motor inland to Maracay, where Presi- 
dent Gomez will spend $50,000 wining 
and dining the delegates in his beautiful 
white palace. 

Between junkets the North and South 


American doctors will meet in seven- 
teen groups aboard ship to exchange 
knowledge about various ailments. Dr. 
Paul O’Leary of Rochester, Minn., will 
tell “his colleagues what he has found 
out about treating syphilis with mala- 
ria germs, and Dr. Damaso de Rivas 
will report on his studies of amoebic 
dysentery of which an epidemic swept 
Chicago last summer. Dr. Luis E. Hur- 
tado of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, will tell 
about malaria, and spectacular Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson of Philadelphia will 
report on throat cancer. In all there will 
be 408 papers. 

Before embarking the doctors learned 
that an anonymous New York philan- 
thropist was helping them with their 
work. With a grand gesture the un- 
named man provided funds to import 
each year two medical school grad- 
uates from each South American coun- 
try. In the United States they will be 
parceled out to serve their internship 
at various hospitals, where they can 
observe modern North American equip- 
ment, technique, and practice. 


EXPLORATION: Byrd Has Plane 
Trouble Reaching Base Camp 


In his mapping and exploratory work 
in Antarctica, Admiral Byrd has used 
the technique familiar to all explorers 
and mountain climbers of establishing 
a series of base camps along the route 
to the object to be reached. In the 
Byrd case the object is, of course, the 
South Pole. 

It was while establishing one of 
these Polar route camps last week, 
that another of a long string of minor 
accidents struck the expedition. In 
a test flight before carrying supplies 
to the camp 100 miles south of the 
Little America Expedition headquar- 
ters an old high-wing Fokker mono- 
plane took off from the icy air field. 
Aboard were four men. 

Sluggishly it wallowed through the 
air at only 50 knots, its motor missing 
badly. The pilot “knew we were go- 
ing to crash... and it seemed like a 
million years.” His prediction was cor- 
rect; his time factor incorrect. Down 
came the old plane bumping mightily 
on the brittle ice, and going into a 
partial ground loop. 

Though all passengers were shaken 
about like§peas in a gourd, none was in- 
jured seriously. The plane which 
crashed was the one which Admiral 
Byrd offered to the Ellsworth South 
Pole Expedition two months ago, after 
that expedition’s plane had been caught 
in an ice crevasse and destroyed. 

Ellsworth, in rejecting the plane, 
said prophetically: “It has not the 
range ... for our flight. Also, if the 
range were sufficient, its slow speed 
would mean a long period in the air 

. which would greatly increase the 
hazard. 

“Then the (plane) is not easy to take 
care of in case of a forced landing or 
blizzard. It will be remembered that 
it was a machine of this general type 
which was lost . .. on Byrd’s expedi- 
tion in 1929.” 
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EDUCATION 





NEW PRESIDENT: University of 
Illinois Elects Dr. Willard 


The five Democratic and four Repub- 
lican trustees of the University of Illi- 
nois last week proved conclusively that 
the charge of “politics” hurled at them 
was unfounded. It was rumored that 
the new president of the institution 
would be a politician. But the trustees 
laid the ghost to rest by selecting 
Arthur Cutts Willard, 55-year-old Pro- 
fessor of Heating and Ventilating and 
acting dean of the university’s College 
of Engineering. 

Dr. Willard will be installed July 1 
in the chair vacated by Harry Wood- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arthur C. Willard, President-Elect 
of the University of Illinois 


burn Chase, who resigned the presi- 
dency of Illinois University to become 
chancellor of New York University. 

Professor Willard, like Mae West, 
Louis Howe, and other celebrities, is 
a Kentucky Colonel, but otherwise his 
closest approach to politics has been 
the ventilating system of the House of 
Representatives. He was the expert 
called in to fix it in 1928. He also serv- 
ed as consultant on ventilation for the 
Holland vehicular tunnel that connects 
New York and New Jersey. 


LANDMARK: Field’s Birthplace 
Just Escapes Wrecking Crew 


The St. Louis Board of Education met 
last week and changed its mind. After 
giving an order last month permitting 
the razing of a dilapidated brick build- 
ing on South Broadway, the authorities 
decided the lessee would have to let it 
stand. The board learned that the house 
had once been occupied by Eugene 
Field. 

According to a bronze tablet on the 
building, the columnist and author of 
“Little Boy Blue,” “A Dutch Lullaby,” 
and other already classic lyrics, was 
born there in 1850. Field authorities 
dispute this, but say he lived there as 
a child. 
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GENTLEMEN — 


YOUR SEAR 














No 
more using your face as an experi- 
mental laboratory. You’ve found 
Glider—the new Brushless Shave 
by Williams! 


This is the end of the trail. 


You’ve madea golden discovery in 
Glider. It spreads swiftly, evenly. 
Nestles close to the base of your 
beard—and so lubricates the skin 
perfectly—an essential feature of 
a good brushless cream. Your 
razor glides along—cutting close 
and clean, without tug or abrasion. 
The Glider Stroke. 


Glider is snow-white. You can see 
where your razor has been; where it 
still must go. 
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USHLESS SHAVE 


ERE! 


It rinses quickly from blade and 
skin, leaving your face cool, 
smooth, refreshed. And it’s eco- 
nomical! It spreads so evenly and 
easily that there is no temptation 
to pack on more than you need. 


Give Glider a try. Send in the 
coupon—or, better still, pick up a 
tube on your way home tonight. 
Tomorrow you'll be mighty glad 
you read this advertisement! 











And to complete every shave (lather 
or latherless) splash on a palmful of 
sparkling Aqua Velva. Once you’ve 
used this refreshing skin conditioner, 
it will become a habit. 


GLIDER..NEW BRUSHLESS 


SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


Made by the Makers of 


x 


WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-3 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, Montreal. 


Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I am enclosing 4c in stamps. 
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WHEN progressive, far-sighted automobile 
manufacturers think enough of their engines 
to protect them with a Purolator Oil Filter, 
they have every right to say “STOP” to those 
motorists who have bought their cars .. . AND 
HAVE DRIVEN THEM 8000 MILES. 
Genuine Purolators, with their large area 
filter principle, have saved millions of dollars 
in repairs and replacements . . . by filtering 


the oil as it circulates . . . removing the grit 
and hard carbon and metal particles that set- 
tle in the crank case . . . get in the oil stream 


. «- wreck many a car before its time. 

But a genuine Purolator filters so effectively 
that after 8000 miles of driving its chamber 
is full of those grinding destructive substances. 
It must be RECARTRIDGED .. . and you 
should accept no substitute for a genuine 
Purolator cartridge . . . for garages everywhere 
are equipped to render this service .. . in a 
very few minutes, and at very small expense. 

Outstanding cars in every price range are 
now Purolator equipped. More than 50% of 
all models at the New York Show carry genuine 
Purolator protection. If you want a sweet, 
smooth running, trouble free engine, select your 
new car from among that group. Motor 
Improvements, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcar 
Licensed Under Sweetiand Patents 
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CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 
NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 
CARVACROL CO.  pept.2s 


2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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ART: National Academy Hanging 


Shows New, Modern Influence 


In 1825, when New Yorkers wore 
tight pantaloons, and leg-o-mutton 
sleeves were the last word in fashion, 
the National Academy of Design opened 
its doors for the first time. Patterned 
after the 50-year-old Royal Academy in 
London, the new American academy 
duly observed the ancient custom of 
Varnishing Day. 

Last week for the one-hundred-ninth 
time, the annual exhibition at the 
academy was inaugurated on Varnish- 
ing Day, but it was no longer the day 
reserved for artists to retouch or var- 
nish their new-born works. It was 
merely a pre-view. 

Visitors this year will see a slight 
blush of modernism spread over the 
stately academic walls. The jury, who 
voted secretly by pressing electric but- 
tons hidden in their pockets, awarded 
prizes to left-wing painters in a broad- 
minded effort to approve the new. 
Gerald Leake’s “Baptism” is one of the 
radical prize-winners, and another is 
the huge portrait of ‘““Masseur Tom” by 
Joseph Hirsch, a recent winner in the 
Pennsylvania Academy show in Phila- 
delphia. In the right-wing group is 
Harry Watrous, 76-year-old president 
of the academy, and the guardian of 
conservative tradition, who won a 
medal for his painting of the “Rose 
Madonna.” 

This year the authorities redecorated 
the “Morgue,” once a badly lighted, 
stuffy little room where the least- 
praised paintings were formerly hung. 
It is now bright and gay and when the 
show is over Apr. 15, will be used by 
academy members for one-man or 
group exhibitions. 


BEQUEST: New York Museum Gets 
$750,000 Collection of Modern Art 


The late Lizzie P. Bliss, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Interior under 
President McKinley, left a fortune with 
strings tied to it. Paintings valued at 
$750,000 were to be given to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, under 
one condition—that the Museum raise 
a $1,000,000 endowment fund before 
Mar. 12, 1934, thereby proving to the 
executors of her estate that it was “a 
permanent institution.” 

But Miss Lizzie died in 1931, and the 
depression grew worse. No effort was 
made to raise a fund until four months 
ago. Then, last week, at the eleventh 
hour, the Museum announced that 
$600,000 had been contributed without 
any public appeal. The important col- 
lection was theirs, for Cornelius Bliss, 
Miss Lizzie’s brother and executor, in- 
stead of holding out for the $1,000,000, 
relaxed the terms of the will. 

The collection of modern French 
paintings contains the largest group of 
Cezannes, eleven oils and nine water- 
colors, ever given to a museum. Renoir, 
Gauguin, Degas, Picasso, and Matisse 
are all represented. A painting by 


Daumier is almost identical with his 
famous “Washerwoman” that hangs in 
the Louvre. 

Alfred Barr Jr., director of the Mu- 
seum, said that “with the Bliss Col- 
lection New York can now look London, 
Paris, Berlin, Munich, Moscow, and 
Chicago in the face ... and not hang 
our heads as a backward community.” 


° 
MUSIC NOTES: Ringling Goes 


From Opera to Circus Career 


Robert E. Ringling, Chicago Civic 
Opera baritone, has deserted the oper- 
atic stage for the circus tent of his 
uncle John, the last of the seven Ring- 
ling brothers who came out of Baraboo, 
Wis., 50 years ago to rule the circus 
world. The surviving brother is no 
longer young enough to travel with the 
show. 

When Robert was a little boy of 8, 
he sang in the Baraboo church choir. 
When he was 11 he was hurt in a foot- 
ball game, and spent the next four 





ACME 
Robert Ringling, Operatic Baritone, 
Now Returns to Circus Business 


years in bed. Thirteen years later, 
after travel and study in Europe, young 
Ringling made his operatic debut with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Co., in the 
role of the clown Tonio in “Pagliacci,” 
and won a dozen curtain calls. 

Robert will have to learn the circus 
business from the ground up. He will 
be the only member of the family tour- 
ing the country this Spring with one of 
the six Ringling circuses. 

Booed: Last Monday night Philadel- 
phia music lovers filed into the Acad- 
emy of Music to hear a request pro- 
gram. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
had been chosen by a large majority, 
but their ever-unpredictable conductor, 
Leopold Stokowski, offered to give 
them Ravel’s familiar, thumping “Bo- 
lero” instead. Boos and howls greeted 
his suggestion. The audience won, but 
Mr. Stokowski, undaunted, announced 
that he would try it on another au- 
dience. 
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If you are one of those who dearly love to see 
new places—and new faces, like to do new, 
different things and above all like to get a very 
large dollar’s worth for every dollar that you 
spend, sail away this summer on a President 
Liner go-as-you-please cruise to the Orient! 

Japan, China and the fascinating Philippines 
are closer than you ever dreamed when you go 
on the big, swift President Liners over the fast 
Short Route from Seattle .. . And they are the 
world’s most thrilling lands. 

Won't you let us tell you all about them before 
you settle on any other summertrip? 

We'd like to tell you about the cities you'll 
see, the strange, foreign sights and the famous 
places where you may spend pee days for 
asong... And we want to tell you about the 
President Liners whose regular, frequent sail- 
ings allow you to stopover wherever you want 
to, continue your trip when you get ready to go 
on. Also, about our special Conducted Cruises. 

No other service is like President Liner serv- 
ice. Get the details from your own travel agent 
or at any one of our offices. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco. 
Or Boston, bray = Cleveland, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Portland, Ore., San Diego. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: Prof. Albert Einstein, 
physicist, 55, Mar. 14. He spent the day 
at Princeton, N. J., where he worked on 
the theory of spinors and took time off 
to file his income tax return. 


® Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, founder of 
the Free Synagogue in New York, 60, 
Mar. 17. He went to services at the| 
temple of which his father once was) 
rabbi and spent the next two days at-| 
tending anniversary services and ca 








quets given in his honor. 

Engaged: Edith Baker, daughter of | 
Mr. and Mrs. George F. Baker of New 
York and granddaughter of the late 
George F.. Baker, financier and philan- 
thropist, to John Mortimer Schiff, only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Schiff 
and grandson of the late Jacob Schiff, | 
financier and philanthropist. 

Divorced: Col. Ralph H. Isham by | 
Mrs. Margaret Isham, in Reno. The| 
banker, a noted collector of James.Bos- | 
well’s manuscripts, was charged with | 
extreme cruelty. 


Married: Elsie Ferguson, the Ameri- | 
can actress, and Victor Augustus Sey- | 
mour Egan, a wealthy Irishman, at 
Caxton Hall Registry Office, London. | 


® Enrico Caruso, son of the deceased | 


Italian tenor, and Helen Packhiser of | 
Middletown, N. Y., by the Rev. E. W. 
Stricker of the First Methodist Church, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Expelled: From the Navajo Tribe, 
scores of “pale-face” Indians, including 
former Mayor James J. Walker, of New 
York, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Lupe Velez, and Jackie Coogan. 
The honorary Indians were bereft of 
their honors because there were too 
many of them. 

Elected: Constance Morrow, young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
and the late Senator, as chairman of 
the judicial board at Smith College, 
one of the two highest posts in the 
college student government. 

Appointed: Winston Frederick 
Churchill Guest, the polo player, law 
secretary to Joseph Clark Baldwin 3d, 
Republican Alderman of New York. 
Mr. Guest, who decided that he “wanted 
to get into politics,” will get a salary 
of $1 a year. 

Awarded: By the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, gold statu- 
ettes for outstanding performances of 
the year, to Katharine Hepburn for her 
work in “Morning Glory,” and to 
Charles Laughton for his portrayal of 
“The Private Life of Henry VIII.” A 
certificate for the best cartoon film of 
the year went to Walt Disney for 
“Three Little Pigs.” 

Miss Hepburn. who was not in Holly- 











































Do you know that even 85 days are ample time 
for a thrilling voyage Round the World? 

And that the world-famed President Liners 
that sail every week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco will take you in luxury this 
year for less than you would spend for many a 
very ordinary vacation? 

Start planning now to go, via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route. Visit 21 ports in 14 different 
countries, including Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy, France ...as 
you sail 26,000 miles on the happiest ships that 
cruise the seas. > 

Stopover wherever you like, then continue 
on the next or a later President Liner exactly 
when you want to. Or go all the way around on 
the same vessel—for even the shortest complete 
trip by President Liner allows you generous 
time ashore. 

Get all details from your own travel agent or 
at any one of our offices. You will be amazed to 
find out how little you need spend in addition 
to your fare. Get details also of the President 
Liner go-as-you-please cruises to California. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco. 
Or Boston, Washington, D.C.,Cleveland, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Portland, Oregon, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 
Steammbip Lunes 
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If RUSSIA fights 
JAPAN 2— 


and American sympathy 
is on the Russian side, 
would the Soviets be 
fighting for a cause im- 
portant enough for us 
to justify the expendi- 
ture of American lives? 
+ ¢ 





Admiral Mahan 
A complete Biography of 
afamousAmerican Naval 
Officer whoseideas, ideals 
and opinions exerted a 
powerful influence in the 
World War. 
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wood to receive the award, sailed from 
New York next day incognito and 
third class. When news photographers 
snapped her unawares, she declared the 
pictures “must be lousy,” and they 
were. 


Died: Chief Two-Guns-White-Calf, 
about 85, the Indian on the buffalo 
nickel, after several weeks’ illness, at 
Glacier Park, Mont. He spent most of 
his life on the Montana reservation and 
acted as master of ceremonies at the 
tribal dances put on for tourists. Al- 
ways accompanied by an interpreter, 
he was once asked if he spoke English. 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “but I don’t want 
to be bothered by so many fool ques- 
tions.” 


® Prince Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma, 47, 
of blood poisoning, in Paris. A brother 
of the deposed Empress Zita of Austria- 
Hungary, he served in the Belgian 
Army during the war and later unsuc- 
cessfully tried to negotiate a separate 
peace between Austria and the Allies. 


® Walter D’Arcy Ryan, 63, illuminating 
engineer of the General Electric Co., 
of heart disease, at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Born in Nova Scotia, he became a light- 
ing engineer at 22 and laid down the 
principles from which modern flood- 
lighting has developed. He worked out 
the lighting effects for every exposi- 
tion from the Pan-American to the 
Century of Progress, and it was he who 
designed the illumination for Niagara 
Falls. 


® Robert H. Michelet, 22, outstanding 
all-round man at Dartmouth College, 
of pneumonia, in Hanover, N. H. For 
three years a guard on the football 
team, he also captained the track team, 
was president of four societies and his 
class, and in January was chosen as a 
Rhodes scholar for study in England 
next year. 


® Fielder A. Jones, manager from 1904 
to 1908 of the “hitless wonders” Chi- 
cago White Sox... Fanny Wentworth, 
the original Topsy in the stage version 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”... Dr. Au- 
gustus Trowbridge, former dean of 
Princeton University’s Graduate School 
and an eminent physicist . .. Dr. 
Davidson Black, co-discoverer of the 
million-year-old skull of the ‘Peking 
Man” .. . John Savva Kedrovsky, 
Metropolitan-Archbishop of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
for North and South America, Alaska, 
and the Aleutian Islands. 

Sick List: The Duke of Gloucester, 
third son of King George of England 
(thrown from a horse): badly shaken 
at Chippinghurst. 

Eva Tanguay, former musical com- 
edy star (cataract of left eye): re- 
covering from operation. 

Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (temporary 
blindness of the left eye): not con- 
sidered serious. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York (heavy cold): “terrible pain” in 
chest. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, radio 
priest (indigestion): forced to cancel 
Sunday afternoon address. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Arliss Heads the Cast 
Of “The House of Rothschild” 


“The House of Rothschild” (Twen- 
tieth Century) is a distinguished film. 
That cuteness which marred Mr. 
George Arliss’s work in “Voltaire” has 
disappeared, and he has regained the 
form that made “Disraeli’’ such a de- 
light. 

Mr. Arliss gives a full-length por- 
trait of a proud Jew, wily and unscru- 
pulous, but with an instinctive sense of 
honor and dignity. The occasional hu- 
morous bits are all in character and, if 
the historical facts were not so well 








George Arliss as Ruler of 
The House of Rothschild 


known, one would feel real concern at 
the prospect of the great banker losing 
his fortune. 

Arliss plays a dual role. First he is 
Mayer Rothschild, the Frankfort money 
changer who, after a life of persecu- 
tion, advises his five sons to set up 
banking houses in five different cities 
and never to stop struggling for the 
freedom of their race. Thirty years 
later, in 1810, Mr. Arliss depicts 
Mayer’s son Nathan, head of the Lon- 
don branch of the house. 

For some reason, the only historically 
accurate date in the film is that of the 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 








COMING OUT PARTY (Fox). Jesse Lasky 
airs his somewhat confused views of what 
goes on in New York society in a film 
played by Frances Dee, Gene Raymond, 
and Alison Skipworth. 

GOOD DAME (Paramount). 
world drama in which the talents of Fred- 
ric March and Sylvia Sidney are largely 
wasted. 

WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG (Syndicate). 
Still another backstage musical film in 
which are featured Lilyan Tashman, Lew 
Cody, and Bobbe Arnst. The plot is the 
one about the theatrical mother who 
doesn’t want her talented daughter to go 
on the stage. 

RUBICON (Belgoskino). Soviet production 
with English subtitles about an English- 
man, stoker on a boat, who sees the light 
and becomes a Russian citizen, 


Shoddy under- 
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Battle of Waterloo. Mayer did not 
really die until 1812. Nathan would 
have been only 3 at the time of Mayer’s 
film demise—not about 12. It was Na- 
than’s son who was created Baron 
Rothschild in 1885—not Nathan him- 
self, as the picture has it. Also most 
authorities hold that Nathan was ac- 
tually at the Battle of Waterloo, dis- 
patching carrier pigeons to his London 
office to enable his bank to cash in on 
Wellington’s victory before the news 
officially arrived. Nunnally Johnson, 
the author of the screen play, has Na- 
than in London, altruistically buying 
stocks to save England’s credit although 
he fears the cause is lost. 

In other words, the film is a good 
deal more imaginative than factual. 
But Mr. Arliss’s portrayal of Nathan 
seems true to the spirit, if not the let- 
ter of the real Rothschild. 

Helen Westley gives a superior per- 
formance as Gudula Rothschild, wife of 
Mayer, and “mother of half the loans 
in Europe.” A minor love story, involv- 
ing Nathan’s daughter (Loretta 
Young) and Captain Fitzroy (Robert 
Young) skims the surface of the prob- 
lem of inter-racial marriages. Miss 
Young’s coiffure and costumes are 
ravishing. 


“George White’s Scandals: Mr. 
White, whose stage shows have been 
conspicuous for years for their catchy 
tunes, witty skits, and talented per- 
formers, has now turned out a Fox 
film revue which is by all odds the best 
of its kind to date. 

The action in the film is supposed to 
take place in the Apollo Theatre while 
the real “Scandals” is being performed. 
The extravaganza has many spectacu- 
lar numbers, some beautiful photogra- 
phy by Lee Garmes, and a thread of 
a plot. The performers.include Rudy 
Valee, Jimmy Durante, Alice Faye, 
Cliff Edwards, and Mr. White, who in- 
terprets himself. 

Mr. Garmes indulges in some neat 
kidding of Hollywood’s inevitable geo- 
metric chorus numbers by photograph- 
ing a birdseye view of fathers pushing 
perambulators. 

Alice Faye has a fetching song, “Oh, 
You Nasty Man;” Mr. Valee does well 
by “Hold My Hand,” and Jimmy 
Durante is at his best in “Your Dog 
Loves My Dog.” 

George White’s good taste is in evi- 
dence throughout, and the film version 
runs the stage “Scandals” a close 
second. 


“The Show-Off:”? Spencer Tracy has 
never given a bad screen performance. 
In the title role of this MGM comedy 
of family life he gives one of his best. 

It is a filming of George Kelly’s 
play which had nearly 600 perfor- 
mances on Broadway in 1927-28, with 
the late Louis Bartels in the lead. Both 
the screening and Tracy’s acting com- 
pare favorably with the originals. 

J. Aubrey Piper is a minor clerk in 
& railroad company. That does not 
stop him from posing as a man of im- 
portance. In the lobby of a theatre he 
borrows a light from a man and tells 
him how close he is to “J.B.” the presi- 
dent of the railroad. The man hap- 


pens to be “J.B.’s” brother. The next 
morning Piper is called to account but 
is far from squelched. His thick hide 
resists any such effort. 

He calls on Amy Fisher (Madge 
Evans) in cars which he has out for 
demonstration and makes such an im- 
pression that she marries him. The 
suspense of the picture comes from 
wondering how long it will take her 
to catch on to him, and how much she 
will be hurt when she does. 

Mr. Kelly has drawn the character 
of J. Aubrey so skillfully that audiences 
despise “The Show-off” for the fake 
he is, recognize some of their own 
shortcomings in him, yet can’t help 
liking him in spite of everything. 


+ 
STAGE: Bows Taken by Fresh 
Personalities in “New Faces’ 


Charles Dillingham and Elsie Janis, 
two famous veterans of the stage, are 
jointly responsible for the production 
of a revue, “New Faces,” now at the 
Fulton Theatre, New York. As the cast 
is young and comparatively unknown, 
and the songs and sketches are mainly 
of the smartly impudent variety, they 
can fairly be compared to the “Garrick 
Gaieties’” of happy memory. So far as 
the performance is concerned, “New 
Faces” is fully as good. But Messrs. 
Fields, Rodgers, and Hart did several 
shades better by book, music, and lyrics 
than the army of contributors to the 
present offering. 

As a show window for fresh personal- 
ities, however, ‘“New Faces” does nicely. 
Those who like to say “I knew them 
when” should dash to the Fulton to see 
Imogene Coca, Henry Fonda, Nancy 
Hamilton and an infectiously dynamic 
colored girl called Billie Haywood, on 
their way to stardom. 

Opening night critics complained of 
the length of the show. Drastic cuts 
have been made, and “New Faces” is 
now fast, youthful, gay, and pleasant 
Spring entertainment. 
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grin,’’ Metropolitan 
Opera. NBC—WEAF, 
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Art In America, 
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Efrem Zimbalist, vi- 
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Civic Orchestra, 
NBC—W4JZ 


Minneapolis Sym- 
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Mar. 30. Brahms Re- 
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Old Manf 


You’re not old, of course. It’s 

just an affectionate term used 

m— by your good friends —and 
you like to hear them say it. 

We, too, are flattered when people refer 


to “the old Parker House”. In point of 
fact, we’re the most modern hotel in 
Boston, but we like the expression be- 
cause it recalls the glorious history of this 
famous hostelry, which for two genera- 
tions has provided guests with comfortable 
shelter and good food. The new Parker 
House offers every modern improvement 
. bath, shower and circulating ice- 
water in every room, the choicest in 
-Cuisine, accommodations and location 
.. but it will always be “the old Parker 
House” to its friends. We want it so. 


Plenty of Single rooms, with bath and 
circulating ice-water, at $3 





Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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Commissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
different. 


NEWS-WEEK is the tastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
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1270 6th Avenue, New York 
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WAY OUT: Stuart Chase Gives 
His Theory of Nation’s Woes 


THE ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE, By Stuart 
Chase. 317 pages, 73,000 words. Index. 
Bibliography. Macmillan, New York, $2.50. 


“Something is wrong here, some- 
thing very wrong indeed,” says Mr. 
Chase in his review of the Century of 
Progress which has landed us in the 
depression. The fact is self-evident, but 
the author’s vivid paragraphs make it 
sound like fresh news. 

Mr. Chase, founder of the Consum- 
ers’ Research, an industrial informa- 
tion bureau, has discovered that Amer- 
ica could provide her people with plenty 
of food, lodging, and entertainment if 
only she would work out a careful plan. 
Why she has not yet accomplished this, 
and how, without resorting to violent 
revolution, she could do better in the 
future, are the subjects of the discus- 
sion. 

Goods were scarce during the post 
Civil War Machine Age, says Mr. 
Chase; in the Power Age, which arrived 
at the turn of the century, they glutted 
the market. Their abundance made 
competition a synonym for waste and 
turned business executives, who should 
have been public servants, into sales- 
men. 

The trouble is due to our financiers. 
Using an outworn industrial system, 
says the writer, these gentlemen have 
to make things scarce and expensive 
in order to survive. They suppress in- 
ventions, build tariff walls, and monop- 
olize, dump, or destroy domestic goods 
when they get too plentiful. 

Still, there is hope. “The capitalist 
system, has run out,” according to this 
doctor, who suggests, as a cure, an all 
powerful general staff of the govern- 
ment. One might think he would favor 
the New Deal wholeheartedly, but he 
dismisses it as “primarily a heroic at- 
tempt to resurrect a lost scarcity 
status.” 

These revelations are “so exciting,” 
according to the economist, “that the 
temptation is strong to overgeneralize.” 
In fact he yields to that temptation 
when he proclaims in the midst of his 
treatise that “the banker is still at 
heart a goldsmith, with a side line in 
usury,” and that “a gold standard is, 
in effect, a guarantee by the govern- 
ment to bankers that mass purchasing 
power will not become too plentiful.” 

Mr. Chase is consistently a good 
showman. He dives for his information 
into many deep volumes that never 
reach the layman’s hands, and he 
comes up bristling with statistics and 
new-fangled theories. 

Even in private life, Mr. Chase uses 
his theories for all they are worth. He 
was arrested in a Boston bath house 
before the war, as a pioneer sun-bather. 
He and his first wife spent their honey- 
moon in a workers’ settlement, to learn 
at first hand how the other half lived. 
In his spare time he chops wood, plays 
tennis, swims, and makes bookcases, 
proud that these “are not second-hand 
recreations.” The great game of poli- 
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tics leaves him cold, however, in spite 
of his wish to make the government 
see the light. If he were a politician he 
would hasten to follow his own advice, 
but he says with relief: ‘“‘Thank Heaven 
I am not.” 

As a critic he is sincere enough. To 
back up his disapproval of capitalism 
he offers to sacrifice his own small in- 
vestments. “The community can have 
the securities any time the postman 
wants to pick them up,” he writes. 
“To hell with them.” 


* 
MILL STRIKE: Ex-Bobbin-Boy 
Faces the Worker’s Problems 


THE SHADOW BEFORE. By William Rol- 
lins Jr. 389 pages, 86,000 words. Mc- 
Bride, New York. $2.50. 


A mill-hand who turned author some 
years ago has written a novel showing 
what happens when textile workers go 
on strike. The author of the timely 
tale, William Rollins Jr., is a former 
bobbin-boy who reported a strike in 
New Bedford, Mass., for the radical 
magazine The New Masses. 

“The Shadow Before” opens with the 
promise of trouble. A 10 per cent cut 
in wages is announced by the employ- 
ers. Led by Lawrence Marvin, profes- 
sional agitator, and Micky Bonner, 
fighting Irish lass, the workers walk 
out. But the employers are hard-heart- 
ed. The workers’ pickets are attacked 


“by a strike-breaking organization 


known as “The Hundred,” and two per- 
sons, one of them a police chief, are 
killed in a free-for-all. Six innocent 
workers are then sent to jail. 

The dramatic trial scenes closely par- 
allel those which Mr. Rollins witnessed 
four years ago in Gastonia, N. C., 
when seven men were convicted of mur- 
dering a chief of police. 

The strike is only a part of the story, 
however. Harry Baumann, rich young 
Jew, gets involved with two women be- 
fore he joins the radical ranks; Ramon, 
Portuguese laborer, has his troubles 
with three others; Doucet, French pro- 
letarian, fights the demon of drink, and 
a hard driving, puritan mill boss, 
Benjamin Thayer, is afflicted with a 
nymphomaniac wife. 

As an observer of industrial mix-ups, 
Mr. Rollins is capable, but as a novelist 
he is uncertain. His characters, whether 
rich girls, poor foreigners, or strong 
arm agitators, are all made to think 
in the same literary language. He at- 
tempts a narrative style much used by 
John Dos Passos. 

& 


DANCE GENIUS: Mme. Nijinsky 
Relates Her Husband’s Story 


NIJINSKY. By Romola Nijinsky. 434 pages, 
119,000 words. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.75. 


Usually when publishers say a book 
has material enough in it for a dozen 
dramas, they are just boasting. This 
case is an exception. 

The book is a life of the greatest 
male dancer of this age, written by his 
wife. As such, it makes vivid the glo- 
ries of the late Imperial Ballet of Rus- 
sia. In addition, the unique Nijinsky 
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marriage furnishes a romance as 
charming as it is bizarre. The close of 
the book is a Greek tragedy drawn 
from life. 

When Romola, as a young Hungar- 
ian girl, saw Nijinsky perform in 
Budapest in 1912, she discovered a 
rapture that never left her. She took 
up dancing, attached herself to Diag- 
hileff’s ballet corps, and followed her 
ideal to Russia, Germany, France, 
England, and South America. On the 
transatlantic trip she finally succeeded 
in attracting his attention, and before 
they reached the harbor of Rio, they 
were engaged. She spoke Hungarian 
and French, but he knew only Russian, 
so he had to propose to her, first 
through a messenger, and then by a 
pantomime in which he put a ring on 
her finger. They were married in 
Buenos Aires. When, after several 
days of cold connubial bliss, Nijinsky 
wanted his wife to move down to his 
floor in the hotel, he had to get a bilin- 
gual baron to ask her. 

Nijinsky, like many artists, had had 
a queer education in the art of love. 
For Diaghileff had been more than a 
ballet master to him, and marriage 
marked the end of a long-silent duel 
between Romola and the impresario 
for the dancer’s affections. Nijinsky 
began studying French, but it was 
months before the couple could con- 
verse, and years before Romola knew 
the story of her lover’s life. It is told 
intimately here, yet with remarkable 
dignity and grace. 

One day, after the wedding, Nijinsky 
brought his wife a note which a friend 
had translated for him. It said: “I 
have a brother, Stanislav. He is in- 
sane. You have to know it.” 

That was the first ominous note of 
the tragedy that was to overtake them. 
At the age of 35, while they were in 
Switzerland, Nijinsky broke down. He 
is still in Switzerland, in an Alpine in- 
sane asylum. 

“When I come to him,” says his wife, 
“he approaches me with an infinitely 
grateful look, as a wise dog to the mas- 
ter who looks after him.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


HARRIET. By Elizabeth Jenkins. 299 pages, 
61,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. 


Story of a slow, deliberate killing, 
based on an authentic British murder 
case of the 1870s, written with grue- 
some precision. 


STOCK MARKET CONTROL. By members 
of the Twentieth Century Fund Survey 
Staff. 209 pages, 48,000 words. Appleton- 
Century, New York. $2. 


Conclusions and recommendations re- 
garding the “money changers” about 
which the nation is now so curious. 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST. Edited by Joseph 
Barnes. 322 pages, 71,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $3.75. 


Ten authorities discuss different fac- 
tors in the Oriental dilemma, from 
bankers to missionaries. Solid food by 
spoonfuls. 
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Like those who stand and watch the steam-shovel 
or the steel-worker, we who have our daily lives 
to lead, stand now before the most colossal alter- 
ation in the history of mankind: the Alteration 
of the World. 


Good-bye, old theories, old methods, old 
formulas and old plans. This is an era of broken 
precedent, and each twenty-four hours beats to 
the onward march of Something New. 


Things happen. Some of them strange, fasci- 
nating, exuding hope. Some of them tremulous, 
doubtful, distilling fear. 
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What? Where? Who? Why? are daily ques- 
tions. To live intelligently we must have their 
answers, briefly, clearly, comprehensively. 


NEWS-WEEK answers these questions, not 
for your amusement, but for your understanding. 
NEWS-WEEK is an accurate audit of what's 
going on. It keeps you up-to-date, thoroughly 
informed on the many-sided progress of a world 
undergoing repairs. It gives you the facts you 
need clearly to interpret world affairs. In the 
intelligent home it is an indispensable adjunct to 
the daily paper. 


NEWS-WEEK 


covers world news in all its phases: 
Events .. Pictures .. Background 





RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 
pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


| TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 
on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen. That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective, For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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